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READERS WRITE 





Elephant and Donkey 


I have often wondered just how the two 
parties ever adopted the elephant and the 
donkey as their party emblems. We have 
hunted through all kinds of reference 
books to find the answer, but so far I 
haven’t succeeded. 

John W. Kreitzer 
Dayton, Ohio 

[Adoption of the elephant and donkey as party 
emblems is credited to their use as symbols of the 
Republican and Democratic parties by Thomas Nast 
(1840-1902), American cartoonist whose influence on 
public opinion was so extensive that he was char- 
acterized by Lincoln in the Civil War period as ‘‘our 
best recruiting sergeant.’’ Nast, whose cartoons were 
published in Harpers Weekly, first used the donkey 
to represent the Democratic. party in 1870 and evolved 
the elephant to represent the ‘‘Republican Vote,’’ in 
a cartoon published Nov. 7, 1874.—Ed.] 


Objectives 

Three-fifths of the people in 46 of the 
48 states have freely chosen a Roosevelt 
personality to achieve a more coordinated 
and cooperative national economic life. 
The chief objectives of this Popular Front 
might be summed up in these two ques- 
tions: What Constitutional amendment or 
laws will not only assure employment to 
all at a fair living wage but will yet not 
destroy any of the liberty so laboriously 
evolved for all? What will prevent in 
the future a recurrence of the recent 
stagnation of wealth so obvious in all 
depressions, and yet chill no one’s ambi- 
tion or initiative nor deny the right of 
wealth or reward to the deserving? 

H. L. Nelson 

W. Aliquippa, Pa. 


On Privacy 

I think you have missed the point in 
your editorial on “King’s Privacy” (Oct. 
31). You say your “sympathies go out to 
him,” that “an ordinary citizen can enjoy 
a friendship or a romance in decent pri- 
vacy” and that as far as you are con- 
cerned “Edward can live his life as he 
wants to.” Well! Well! Why, even out 
here in liberty-loving Kentucky a bach- 
elor would hardly expect to go vacation- 
ing with another man’s wife and still have 
“decent privacy.” 

Mrs. J. F. Herndon 

Alton Station, Ky. 


Obituary 


Why do we still use the names, Demo- 
crats and Republicans? The Democratic 
party died in 1928 when Alfred E. Smith 
and Herbert Hoover were matched. The 
Republican party died in 1932 when 
Hoover and F. D. Roosevelt were matched. 
We held the funeral Nov. 3, 1936. 

W. R. Barbour 
Newport, N, C. 


The du Ponts 


Regarding the defense of the du Pont 
family made by C. E, Hanson in the Nov. 
7 issue, I wish to say that I hold no ad- 
verse opinion of them as a family but 
do consider some of the business trans- 
actions of their corporation (as they have 
come to me through the press) very harm- 
ful to the American people. 

William C. Briggs 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Against Toy Guns 
In my opinion G. K. Chesterton is mis- 
taken in his implication that giving chil- 
dren toy guns to run about with does not 
make bad men or women of them. I have 
seen a small boy who was very keen about 
his toy gun grab an army automatic and 





start to aim and snap it at his little girl 
friend. Tragedy would have resulted had 
it not been taken from his hands. Until 
he is old enough to be reasoned with suc- 
cessfully and able to comprehend the 
danger of such things even toy imitations 
should be taken away from the average 
youngster. A. B. Clark, M. D. 
Swartz Creek, Mich. 


Oldest Living Thing 

In your magazine of Nov. 7 under the 
heading “Peter the Tree” it is stated that 
“On Tambourine Mountain in Queensland, 
Australia, is a giant macrozdmia palm 
tree. Its name is Great-Grandfather 
Peter and its fame lies in the fact that it 
is earth’s oldest living thing.” In the 
National Geographic Magazine it says that 
“General Sherman,” one of the giant red- 
wood trees of California, is the oldest 
living thing. Which is right? 

A. G. Sawyer 

Manchester, N. H. 


{Although their ages can only be approximated that 
of “Great Grandfather Peter’’ has been estimated 
at 15,000 years while ‘“‘General Sherman’”’ is said to 
be about 4,000 years old.—Ed.] 


Nazified Women 

Just admiring the pictures of the Nazi- 
fied German women in your Nov. 7 issue. 
That’s much nicer than house work and 
pottering round the home. Pretty, too! 
What a damnable monkey the “World- 
and-his-wife” is making of himself these 
days! Smart men run it now: Musso- 
lini, Hitler, Stalin and the rest of them. 
But don’t say anything! They have found 
something better than the Bible and the 
Golden Rule: the religion of the “Cave 
Man.” N. Palmer 
New London, Ohio. 


Burying the Hatchet? 


All conferences so far held in the in- 
terests of peace have proven of little 
avail. The principal European nations 


represented have shown a disposition to 
bury the hatchet with the handle sticking 
out. There has been more talk about 
the calibre of naval guns than about na- 
tions trying to understand each other 
and settling their differences peacefully. 
It might be suggested that this nation 
refrain from making any loans to possi- 
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FARM TENANCY— 


The Nation Acts To Stem Its Growth 


\VERY once in a while a newspaper 
I: 1 a magazine will display a photo- 
nh of a lean, hungry-looking man, 
faded, wrinkled woman and several 
ty-faced, shoeless children in tatter- 
eralls. The caption will usually 


i: “A typical sharecropper and 
unily.” 

Pictures like this, appearing with in- 
sing frequency in the last few 


have turned attention anew to 

blem which has grown steadily 

he 80’s when the United States 

r ceased to expand—the prob- 

farm tenancy. 

fhat the pictures do not exaggerate 
riousness of the plight of the 
roppers has been several times 
ited in investigations by gov- 
nt bureaus and unofficial groups. 
sree that the situation calls for 


7 


years ago a Study of tenant and 

ropper families in Missouri, 

sas, Tennessee and Mississippi 

5 nducted by William R. Amber- 

f the faculty of the University of 

re see Medical School, and Nor- 
Thomas. 

eir report stated that the families 

died constituted “probably the most 

essed body of workers in America, 

hibiting grave cultural, moral and 

lectual deficiencies.” It was found 

175 out of 665 children were not 

ding school. The average family 

ome was found to be about $300 a 

I an economic plane so low 

he family’s buying power was 

pletely exhausted in obtaining the 

t basic necessities of life, food and 


. 


i ct. 





With this report only one of me 


many reports providing the _ back- 
ground, action was started at several 
points last week. 

President Roosevelt, after declaring 
that the situation “represents a chal- 
lenge to national action,” appointed a 
committee of 38 members to study ten- 
ancy. In Arkansas, two conferences 
called by Governor J. Marion Futrell 
were preparing to gather. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace told the Na- 
tional Grange that a sharecropper bill 
would be given foremost Congression- 
al consideration as an Administration 
measure. Resettlement Administrator 
texford G. Tugwell outlined a pro- 
gram to be set before Congress. 

Within a few days, announcement 
was made that Tugwell had resigned 
his post to become executive vice pres- 
ident of the American Molasses Com- 
pany, but it was not thought this 
would affect presentation of his pro- 
gram to Congress. 

Dr. Tugwell’s plan encompasses the 
expenditure of 50 million dollars a 
year “until the job is done.” He said 
he would recommend to Congress a 
program of at least 10 years duration. 
The points are these: 

@ 50 million dollars to finance ten- 
ants through Federal loans and so 
enable tenants to become owners. 

@ Certain farms to be leased for a 
five-year period during which time 
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A Blank Stare, a Face Unlit by Hope: Woman on a Tenant Farm 
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Tugwell Suggests $50,009,000 a Year 


it would be decided whether the 
tenant was able to take over the 
farm, 

@ A 40-year period for borrowing 
tenants to pay for their farms. 

@ Provision that the tenants might 
pay as rapidly as they desired but that 
the last payment should not be re- 
ceivable by the Federal government 
until after the 40th year so that the 
farm could not be mortgaged within 
that time. 

Dr. Tugwell’s view is that a farmer 
not only takes better care of his land 
if he owns it but that he will resist the 
temptation to exploit the soil if he is 
guaranteed against loss of his farm. 

The field facing those "who would 
check the growth of the farm tenancy 
system is a large one. In the South, 
tenancy is well over 50 per cent of 
agriculture, It is most widespread in 
Mississippi, with Georgia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Oklahoma and Texas not far behind. 
About 700,000 or 39 per cent of the 
total number of tenants are negroes. 
Although not all types of tenancy are 
considered undesirable, each type has 
its specialized problems. There are 
roughly five types: 

@ Share tenants, who pay a portion 
of their produce for the land but sup- 
ply their own farm implements and 
work animals. 

@ Sharecroppers, who are share 
tenants whose work implements and 
animals are supplied by the landlords. 

@ Share-cash tenants, who pay for 
their land partly in produce and part- 
ly in cash, 

@ Cash tenants, who hire the farm 
on an outright cash basis. 

gq Standing renters, who hire the 
farm in exchange for a stated amount 
of produce, 
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Child of a Destitute Arkansas Tenant 







lli-fated attempts have been made 
in the past to correct some of the 
evils of the system. 

In February, 1935, Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama ‘introduced a bill 
which would have set up a Farm Ten- 
ant Homes Corporation to provide for 
the lending of one billion dollars at 
low interest rates to rural tenants and 
laborers for the purchase of farms. In 
the same month an amendment was 
proposed by Senator Russell of Georgia 
which would have authorized using 
part of the $4,800,000,000 work relief 
fund to enable tenants to buy farms. 
Both proposals® died on the way to 
final passage. 

The year 1880 is commonly taken to 
be the year when the system became 
a major factor in the agricultural sit- 
uation. When the census of that year 
was taken, it was discovered that, 
somehow, homesteading, which open- 
ed the national domain to settlers, had 
been exploited by land-grabbers and 
speculators. Whereas the original 
idea was that every farmer could have 
a plot of land he could call his own, 
25 per cent of the farmers, by 1880, 
were working for other men. 

Since 1880 tenancy has continued to 
grow. In the last 56 years the only 
two geographical divisions of the 
country to show a decline in tenancy 
were the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States. Today, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace estimates, more 
than 45 per cent of the approximately 
33 million farmers in the country are 
tenants. 

The sharecropping system, consid- 
ered the worst of the five tenancy 
types, developed in the South after the 
Civil War. Entailing a minimum 
amount of cash, the system was 
thought particularly adapted to set- 
tling penniless former slaves and the 
plantation owners and small farmers 
who had been made bankrupt by the 
war. Land, shelter of a sort, some 
rough implements and scanty food 
supplies were given in exchange for 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Average Week 


If an average week for the Presi- 
dent can be said to consist of writing 
messages, discussions, tours, issuing 
executive orders, press conferences, 
presiding at dedications, studies, mak- 
ing appointments and recommenda- 
tions, then President Roosevelt had an 
average week last week. 

Still receiving congratulations on 
his victory, the President returned to 
his White House desk and set a pace 
that kept his secretaries in a feverish 
rush. Among his activities: 

@ Sent a message of optimism for 
labor and the entire country to the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention in Tampa, Fla. 

@ Ordered a survey of methods to 
control the seven billion dollars in- 
vested in American securities markets, 
pointing out that sudden withdrawal 
or dumping of these funds might de- 
moralize the markets and foreign ex- 
change (see page 17). 

@ Drove over dirt roads to view the 
Resetilement Administration’s $9,600,- 
000 model community project near 
Berwyn, Md. Known as Greenbelt, the 
project is designed ultimately to house 
3,000 families, with rents to run from 
$20 to $40 a month, 

@ Let it be known at press confer- 
ences that he opposed the proposal of 
steel companies-to link wage rates 
with the cost of living, by either rais- 
ing or lowering pay within a certain 
limit as the cost of living index moves 
up or down. 

@ Studied the possibilities of re- 
organizing the Federal structure by 
simplifying the governmental system, 
eliminating overlapping departments, 
and placing employees of temporary 
agencies under the merit system. 

@ Dedicated a memorial to the late 
Jean Jules Jusserand, French ambas- 
sador to the United States for more 
than 20 years, and fecalled the great 
friendship between the Ambassador 
and President Theodore Roosevelt. 

@ Reported that his re-election cost 
him personally exactly $670, including 
$20 for postage. (William Lemke, 
Union Party nominee, spent $2,866 for 
personal expenses. Landon has not 
yet reported). 

@ Acknowledged Rexford Guy Tug- 
well’s letter of resignation as resettle- 
ment administrator, praised Tugwell’s 
services and suggested that the two 
meet in the near future to determine a 
date on which the resignation will 
take effect. 

q Conferred with Harper Sibley, 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and reportedly laid the ground- 
work for a truce between business 
and the New Deal (see page 6). 

Then, in one final burst of activity 
before voyaging to the Inter-American 
Peace conference in Buenos Aires, the 
President indicated that a plan of self- 
registration for a census of the un- 








employed was being worked « 
pointed a commission to stud 
tenancy (see page 3), appealed 
dustry to hire more men 
years of age and, from shipboa: 
the future for foreign trade 
bright. 

With the start of his 13. 
peace mission, the President 
to add new laurels to his title 
traveled chief executive in the 1 
history. When he returns hy 
have crossed the 100,000-mile 
The late President William H 
Taft was the only president t 
come anywhere within sight « 
mark, Taft traveled 65,000 


while in office. 
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Mayors Meet 


In 63 City Halls througho 
country visitors asking for the 
last week were told: “He’s g 
Washington.” 

The occasion was the sixth 
meeting of the United States ( 
ence of Mayors. While thers 
some new faces among the ol 
who gathered to discuss mu 
problems, all faces were a 
brighter than they were at tl 
several conferences. 

This year the gravest municipa 
defaults had been solved, mui 
credit had been restored in most 
city workers were not facing th: 
less pay days which had conf: 
them in previous years. 

But the municipal picture wa 
all unshaded. There were dark 
—in housing, crime, relief, and 
employment—which had to be 
sidered. 

Among the contributors to th: 
cussions were Harry L. Ho} 





Works Progress Administrator, S« 


tary of Interior Harold Ickes, 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, | 
dent of the conference. 


G Hopkins told the Mayors 


while industry was absorbing 
from relief rolls (see page 6), il 
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nerative that shorter working hours 
arranged. He cited labor-saving 
hinery and the entrance of 500,000 
1g persons into the industrial field 
vear as a reason for cutting the 
rk-week, and predicted that there 
id still be 6,500,000 unemployed 
1y on relief) in 1937 even if 1929 
duction levels are reached. 
@ Ickes, who heads the Public 
ks Administration, declared there 
be retrenchment in Federal 
ding in prosperous regions. 
@ LaGuardia dwelt on the admiis- 
tion of the Social Security system. 
rged a reversal of the present 
proposing that welfare legisla- 
1d work relief be administered 
e Federal government and not by 
parate States or municipalities. 
sidelight to the conference, the 
of eight large seaboard cities 
ed with President Roosevelt 
iritime strike on the 
i gulf coasts. Then the eight 
jointly signed telegrams to 
sroups and ship operators 
them to submit to arbitration 
irds to be appointed by the 
ent. 
¢ their sessions, the 
hat Congress and the President 
te relief through the Works 
. ss Administration and proposed 
Public Works Administration 
tinued permanently. They also 
1 committee to cooperate with 
i] agencies in getting natural gas 
at reasonable rates, asked a 
il survey of municipal finances, 
for public housing legislation, 
e-elected Mayor LaGuardia and 
nference officers. 
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Labor 


American labor last week, main 
eaters of action were four: (1) with- 
its own ranks, where men took 
les over the issue of industrial versus 
unionism; (2) out in the open, 
the continuing maritime strike; 
ong the steel workers, where 
: e C. L. O. pushed its organization 
3 e; and (4) in the automobile in- 
try, which saw the opening of a 
campaign. 
Strife Within: Labor’s internal dif- 
ces concerned the American Fed- 
ition of Labor and the Committee 
r Industrial Organization. In Tampa, 
la., the federation opened its 56th 
lual convention. 


Present were about 500 delegates 
presenting 88 national and _ inter- 
itional unions, 34 state federations 


labor, 134 central labor unions, 77 
Federal Unions, three fraternal or- 

nizations and four federation de- 

irtments., 

\bsent were 10 strong unions, nuim- 


ing almost a third of the A. F. of 
S normal membership. The ab- 
sentees included the United Mine 
Workers of America .whose head is 





John L. Lewis and whose membership 
of 400,000 is the largest in the A. F. 
of L. Also absent were the powerful 











International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. The ab- 
sentee unions were mainly those which 
had affiliated with the C. I. O. They 
were suspended last summer by the 
A. F. of L. executive council for sup- 
porting the C. I. O. plan for organiza- 


tion of all workers into one large 
industrial union instead of in craft 
groups. 

Before the Tampa convention got 
under way, building trades union 
heads demanded the ouster of the 


C. I. O. affiliates, charging them with 
radical control and dual unionism. As 
the convention formally opened, how- 
ever, William Green, A. F. of L. pres- 
ident, opposed any such “drastic 


McGrady Worked for a Settlement 


action” and urged the Lewis group to 
“come on back and fight out our 
differences in manly battle.” 

Lewis was adamant. In a sarcastic 
answer to Green’s invitation, he de 
manded that the suspensions of last 
summer be lifted and he questioned 
Green’s motives, authority and cour- 
age. At the same time, resolutions 
poured into the convention, 
charging that the A. F. of L. executive 
council had overstepped its authority 
in voting the suspensions while others 
called for a full ouster. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
executive board of the United Mine 
Workers filed a series of complaints 
against Green, a mine union member. 
The complaints charged he had con- 
spired against the union and frater- 
nized with its “avowed enemies.” They 
called upon him to cease opposing the 
Cc. I. O. Green answered that it was 
“inconceivable” that members of the 
mine workers union would give “seri 
ous consideration” to the charges. 

Strikes: As this internal strife be- 
came more acute, labor was active 
elsewhere. Edward P. McGrady, as- 
sistant secretary of labor, helped 
draft and redraft plans for settlement 
of the maritime strike which con- 


some 





neo es 





tinued on east and west coasts. An 
attempt by mayors of eight seaboard 
cities failed to effect an agreement. 
Ships were tied up in many ports and 
perishable cargoes perished. In one 
instance picketing took on a spectacu- 
lar form—as it entered New York, the 
liner Washington was picketed by 
land, sea and air, a launch and a plane 
supplementing men on foot. On board 
was P. A. S. Franklin, head of the 
International Mercantile Marine, who 


urged governmental intervention be- 
cause the “strike is costing us a 


fortune.” 

Inland, at South Bend, Ind., an in- 
cipient “sit-down” strike developed 
into a lockout when J. P. Mahoney, 
vice president of Bendix Products 
Corporation, auto accessories concern, 
told 4,000 workers to turn in their 
tools and leave the plant. A large 
number of men refused to leave. 

Drives: Rounding out labor’s week 
were the campaigns in the steel and 
auto industries. The C. I. O. pushed 
its drive among steel workers, with 
Lewis rejecting a plan to peg wages 
with living, as proposed by 
steel companies. To help the drive, 
225,000 members of the garment work- 
ers union were taxed $1 each. At the 
same time a new program was launch- 
ed in the auto field. Working with 
the C. LL. O., the United Automobile 
Workers of America called for an 8- 
hour day, a 40-hour week and elimi- 
nation of “speed-up” production, 


cost of 


° ° 
Animal Kingdom 

Everywhere last week there were 
stories of animals, fish and fowl. 

Leading a parade of sportsmen to 
forest, stream and sea as the hunting 
season went into swing in various 
parts of the country, President Roose- 
velt packed fishing tackle, Vice-Presi 
dent Garner rattled off in an eight- 
year old automobile with canoe, fish- 
ing poles and canvas buckets, and 
Governor Landon trainéd his sights on 
ducks. There came a quota of routine 
hunting stories, but the week was 
punctuated with a series of uneal- 
endared events. The combined results 
were items such as these: 

Elephants: At Ghent, N. Y., it was 
revealed that Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. 
Reed own three elephants, Tillie, 
Myrtle and Jennie who, in addition to 
being circus performers in season, 
earn their keep by pulling 
plows and farm machinery on the 180- 
acre Reed farm. Tillie, Myrtle and 
Jennie can haul a plow over an acre 
of ground twice as fast as a horse. As 
a general rule, Reed turns them out to 
pasture like so many cows and they 
seem to respect fences even if barbed 
wire is a joke to them. 

Bears: Within 50 miles of Greenville, 
Maine, more than 1,000 bears are 
lurking. Jim Bartlett, hunter and 
trapper for 30 years and now a store- 
keeper, said the Maine bears “tear 
big stumps and hollow trees to pieces 
in search of ants and bugs.” In his 


wagons, 










er mY 








opinion “a full grown Maine bear is 
as strong as a lion... I know per- 
sonally of a case where a bear carried 
a 300 pound hog over a fence and into 
the woods.” 

Turkey: A $500 prize-winning black 
turkey belonging to John J. Raskob, 
former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, disappeared mys- 
teriously at a poultry show. An iIn- 
formant said the turkey was kidnap- 
ped and that “all the guy wanted... 
was to eat it.” The manager of the 
exposition bought another bird and 
ransomed the prize winner. 

Hens: The sun is setting on the 
utility of the setting hen according to 
poultry experts at the Department of 
Agriculture. “The incubator has all 
but replaced the setting hen,” they 
announced estimating that machine 
hens turn out one billion chicks an- 
nually. 

Duck: At Scotts Bluffs, Nebraska, 
Joe Herstead, 16, said he fired at a 
flock of ducks and a drake fell out of 
the sky with one of its legs caught in 
a complete muskrat trap including 
the chain. 

Camel: Shriners at Seattle made 
funeral arrangements for Potentate, 
15-year-old camel who is survived by 
his widow, Nile, and only son, Outer 
Guard. They recalled how thousands 
jammed the zoo to see the “wedding” 
of Potentate and Nile in 1922. 

—— 


Grangers 


To advance the social and economic 
welfare of the farmer, the Grange 
movement was founded in 1867. As 
it worked to combat the grievances of 
the farmers of that day, it gained 
strength until by 1874 it embraced a 
membership of 800,000. The organi- 
zation’s strength then waned and 
later underwent a rebirth. 

Last week the 70th annual meeting 
of the National Grange was held at 
Columbus, Ohio, with members of the 
modern counterpart of this first farm 
uplift movement again mapping meth- 
ods to combat what they regard as 
economic and social ailments of the 
farmer today. 

Out of the deliberations came indi- 
cations that the organization members 
would press for enactment this year of 
crop insurance as a permanent part of 
the national agricultural _ policy. 
Twelve masters of state granges an- 
nounced themselves in favor of the 
insurance scheme. And L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, declar- 
ed he favored a crop insurance pro- 
gram in the belief that it should be 
as valuable as other forms of insur- 
ance. 

The principal address in the non- 
business phase of the convention was 
delivered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. Declaring that some farmers 
had expressed opposition to crop in- 
surance because it might divert atten- 
tion from production control, he re- 
vealed that future administration poli- 
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cies may include both crop insurance 
and production control. 

Referring to the AAA in automobile 
terms, Wallace said it was necessary 
to bring out new models from time to 
time, adding that “right now we are 
drawing plans for a 1937 model and 
we need the cooperation of farmers.” 

The secretary also declared that one 
of the objectives of the government is 
to uplift farm tenants and sharecrop- 
pers (see page 3). He said the co- 
operation of the Grange and other 
farm organizations with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had been very 
beneficial and that farm organizations 
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Taber Supports Crop Insurance 


should have powers equal to those 
now exercised by corporations. He 
warned, however, that it was the duty 
of the government to see to it that 
powers given to farmers were exer- 
cised justly and without harm to other 
groups in the population. 


Drop in Relief 


A composite cartoon of 2 good many 
industrial offices might well have 
shown the following scene last week: 
business charts on the walls with all 
lines moving jaggedly upward, clerks 
dipping into inkwells marked “black” 
while the “red” wells gathered cob- 
webs and smiling executives speaking 
of the depression in the past tense. 

Talk of business pickup continued. 
To the announced wage rises by steel, 
auto and oil companies (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 21) were added boosts 
in pay for thousands of mill workers 
in New England textile centers. 

As employment mounted, an an- 
nouncement by Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA administrator was considered 
significant. With a prediction that 
this winter would find one million 
fewer persons on relief than last year, 
Hopkins said that the peak in supply- 
ing aid to the jobless had been passed. 

Hopkins said his reports from all 
parts of the country showed a steady 














increase in private employment 
that there had been a 28 per cent 
from the 5,316,000 relief cases of 
uary, 1935. He estimated ther 
now less than 3,500,000 on relief. 

To get these persons back into 
ate industry is regarded as one « 
nation’s most pressing problems 
this end, a visit by Harper S 
president of the Chamber of ( 
merce of the United States, to } 
dent Roosevelt was regarded as 
ticularly important. 

The chamber, along with many 
groups of spokesmen for busin« 
expected to take a position up 
in the drive to take the rem: 
workers off the relief rolls. 

Perhaps then the smiles wil! 
to broad grins, the lines of bu 
graphs ascend straight upward 
the inkwells marked “red” toss« 
the windows. 


Court Week 


“In the Supreme Court of the U 
States ... the following procee: 
were had:.. .” 

Thus, formally, day by day 
highest court lists its activities. ( 
are called by numbers, interested 
ties scan the names, listen intent! 
the arguments. Some of the « 
may be of interest only to the litig 
concerned. Others may make 
portant news because the issues 
volved are of vital import to the s: 
and economic life of the nation. 

Since its opening Oct. 5, the « 
has not yet flashed into natiom 
banner headlines as it did in the d 
when it was toppling the structure 
NRA and AAA, But the setting is b 
laid for action on such important } 
ters as the Social Securities Act, po 
loans, the Wagner Labor Relations 
the Securities act of 1935 and n 
others. While it was more or 
marking time last week, the « 
spent a busy if not sensation-ma! 
period: 

q William Lemke, co-author of 
Frazier-Lemke farm moratorium 
demanded that the court pass upo: 
constitutionalty of the amended 
The original law was unanimot 
declared invalid on May 27, 1935. 

@ New York State submitted to 
court a plea for approval of its S! 
unemployment insurance law wl! 
employers had bitterly attacked. 

q The U. S. government was gra 
ed permission to join in argting a ¢ 
involving a test of the Gold Clai 
resolution in which one company 
sists on paying its rental to anot! 
company in devalued dollars. 
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Social Call: Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bel! 


mere returned home late one night 
their home in Kansas City to be gre« 
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ed by two gunmen, While the thie. 
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took money and jewelry, they com- 
ied with the Bellemeres’ request to 
oocket their pistols and apologized for 
‘he whole affair. When the gunmen 
ft they shook hands with the Belle- 
eres who waited a half hour before 
lling police. Mr. Bellemere explain- 
“{ rather got to like them.” 
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Stop, Look: To slow down auio traf- 
near public schools, Waukegan, IIL, 
lice have erected a series of bril- 
tly colored comic signs bearing 
rnings. The signs, about three feet 
h, display well-known comic strip 
racters. Sergt. L. F. Kelly says 
vers slow down if only “to get a 
d look at the signs.” 


lime Out: The homecoming crowd 
the Simpson College-St. Ambrose 
ttball game was astounded to see the 
Simpson captain, Earl Spicer, appar- 
tly unhurt, taken out of the game 
the first quarter. The story 
through the stands that he had 

to the hospital. He had—he was 

to greet his new-born daughter. 


. * * 


In Patches: Paul Berrer of Phila- 
i had a hobby. He used to col- 
iter stubs and trolley transfers. 
ould have been all right. But 

id that Berrer had patched up 
eater stubs and gained admission 

()} movies by the device 


For Betty McGhee: There is hope 

Betty McGhee, 7-year-old cripple 

son, Ohio, may soon walk again. 

ago Betty was crippled 

she stepped on hot ashes left 

er home by township workers. 

nship did not have money to 

lages resulting from a _ suit 

er. So a $14,000 bond issue was 

d on the ballot to pay off the 

lgment and provide money for an 
tion. The town voted aye. 


Hurdler: Phil F. 


ears 


eae as ee 


Cope of the Uni- 

of California is co-holder of 

he world’s record for the high 

dies. Not many nights ago he 

ed that burglars were peering at 

He leaped from bed and hurdled 

sh the window, suffering cuts of 
inds and feet. 


* * * 


Business Man: A firm “No” was the 

er of Joseph Treboski, inmate of 
sachusetts State Prison, when he 
isked if he would not like to be 
led. Treboski, who has served 
ind a half years, told the puzzled 
le board he could make more 
ey in jail than out of it. A wood 
er, Treboski sells his whittled 
visitors and prison 
ds. Now he is looking forward 
he Christmas rush. 


iments to 


* * * 


Large Seale: Passersby on a Wash- 
(on Street car saw several men dis- 
j tle a corrugated, iron structure, 
bi load the pieces on a truck and 
rive away. The next day the owner 


the building rushed to the police 
crying: “My garage has been stolen.” 
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Madrid Siege 


Terse headlines of the current his- 
tory of the Spanish capital changed 
last week from “Madrid on Verge of 
Capture” and “Madrid Fall Imminent” 
to “Madrid Loyalists Repulse Invad 
ers,” “Madrid Resists,” “Madrid Bomb- 
ed” and “Madrid Air Raid Casualties 
Heavy.” 

One of Europe’s eight big capitals, 
with a-normal population of over 
1,000,000, Madrid has suffered serious 
damage under more than 14 consecu- 


iive days of modern warfare. Labeled 
by one foreign military observer as 


“a dress rehearsal for the next war,” 
the siege of the city by the Fascist 
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For Madrid: Bombs These Planes 


from 


forces under General Francisco Fran- 
co continued ferociotisly by land and 
air. But still the Loyalist government 
forces were not dislodged. 

In fact, whatever may be the out- 
come of the battle for Madrid, it is 
generally agreed that the courageous 
government defenders, with their 
backs to the wall, have already writ- 
ten an epic of valor across the pages 
of Spanish. history. In their last- 
ditch fight at Madrid’s very gates, their 
gallant defense has won for them the 
admiration of even those whose sym- 
pathy may be with the Rebels. 


During the week there came con- 
flicting reports as to the extent to 
which the Insurgent units had pene 
trated the capital’s outer lines. Latest 


reports placed a small number of 
Rebel shock troops in University City, 
within the northwestern limits of the 
capital, center of the most recent Rebel 
efforts. But they were clinging to 
their position here in the face of a des 
perate militia assault. Suddenly be 
come the focus of the battle for pos- 
session of the capital, close-range gov 
ernment artillery fire was turned on 
that part of the city and its raiders. 
Verifying the role aircraft plays in 
a modern war, planes cut a major fig- 
ure in both the attack upon Madrid 








and its defense last week. The bomb- 
ing of the city, a measure the Rebels 
had hoped to find unnecessary, was 
further testimony to the determination 
displayed by the defenders. 

All week the city was subjected to 
Rebel air raids, bombs, shells, flames 
and smoke. At frequent intervals 
Fascist planes roared overhead and 
dropped their death-dealing burdens 
of destruction and incendiary bombs. 
As a result of the government’s great- 
ly improved position in the air (due 
to the belated arrival of several squad- 
rons of bombers and pursuit ships 
from abroad), the first aerial combats 
in history fought out over a capital 
and the biggest air battles since 1918, 
were witnessed. 

High over the city, while its fasci- 


nated population watched from the 
streets, many deadly battles were 
fought. In this “dog-fighting,”’ Loyal- 


ist airmen were declared to have had 
the best of it, but Fascist raiders caus- 
ed heavy loss of life and property in 
the city. The toll of non-combatant 
life has been great, but figures are not 
published. The casualties in the bat- 


tle for Madrid have been heavy on 
both sides. 
Late in the past week the Rebels 


returned to night air bombings, killing 
many women and children, destroying 
and setting fire to many buildings. In 
neutral circles this return to night 
raids was taken to indicate that the 
Fascists were feeling the force of the 
government’s revitalized aerial de- 
fense. Government flyers were credit- 
ed not only with driving off and 
downing many would-be day air raid- 
ers, but with bombing Rebel air bases 
and destroying many planes and sup- 
ply depots. 

While the fight for the city continued 


on a near World war scale, authori- 
tative British sources reported the 
Spanish government was planning a 


fierce counter-attack south and west of 
the capital in an effort to cut the 
Fascist rear guard. 

In Madrid, General Jose Miaja, presi- 
dent of the defense junta, appealed to 
his militiamen not to hope. 
“Madrid,” he said, “is a big place. It 
cannot be captured so easily.” At the 
same time he admitted that the situa- 
tion was growing increasingly difficult 
in the capital, but said there were “suf- 
ficient resources to defeat attempts to 
capture it.” 

From Valencia, Premier Francisco 
Caballero announced that the Spanish 
civil war was “only just beginning.” 
Declaring that “only now have we the 
means to prosecute the war success- 
fully,” he indicated that even if Madrid 
were captured by the Rebels, “the war 
would be very far from a termination,” 

From his dugout two miles behind 
the Rebel lines outside Madrid, Gen- 
eral Jose Valera, looking much like a 
movie star but said to be the brains 
of the Rebel drive, declared: “We are 


lose 








nl t 
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proceeding according to schedule. 
When the time is ripe we will take 
Madrid no matter how many tanks 
and foreign volunteers the Reds are 
able to put up against us.” 
Meanwhile, Italy and Germany for- 
mally recognized the Insurgent regime 
of Dictator-designate General Franco, 
recalling their Madrid envoys. 





Italy, Two Friends 


About a long dinner table in a great 
hall of the Schoenbrunn imperial pal- 
ace at Vienna sat the diplomats of 
three nations. From fine linen shone 
the golden dinner service of the old 
Austrian Hapsburg rulers. Against 
mirrored walls stood lackeys in red 
uniforms and knee breeches. 

Amid such royal pomp did represent- 
atives of Italy, Hungary and Austria 
end last fortnight the first of two 
days’ conferences on central Europe. 
Conversation was largely polite and 
informal, but before the evening was 
over, two speeches of more than ordi- 
nary significance had been made. 

Koloman de Kanya, Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, was the first to tell For- 
eign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano of 
Italy what he wanted to hear. Said 
he: “I am happy to announce to this 
friendly gathering that the Hungarian 
regent (Admiral Horthy) during his 
coming visit to Rome will personally 
convey to his majesty King Victor 
Emmanuel III Hungarian recognition 
of the Roman empire in Ethiopia.” 

A few minutes later, he was follow- 
ed by Kurt Schuschnigg, Chancellor 
of Austria, who congratulated Victor 
on his birthday as “his majesty, the 
King of Italy and the Emperor of 
Ethiopia.” 

These recognitions of Italv’s African 
conquest, completely ignored by the 
League of Nations, and previously ad- 
mitted only by Germany, were formal- 
ized on the following day in an agree- 
ment which revealed that Italy had 
paid a heavy price for glory. 

@ To Austria, Italy gave commer- 
cial adjustments to compensate for the 
ill effects on trade of the devaluation 
of the lire. This will cost the Roman 
treasury about $2,000,000 a year. 

@ To Hungary, which lost more 
than half of its tillable land and 58 
per cent of its population as a resull 
of post war boundary changes, she 
promised support for territorial revi- 
sion in an area where a change of bor- 
ders might mean war. 

@ To both’ smaller nations, she 
promised support of rearmament pro- 
grams which will be in direct viola- 
tion of the post war treaties of St. 
Germain and Trianon, and may em- 
broil Italy with League of Nations 
supporters. 

Sn eee eee 
Arming Britain 

All the world is now a great armed 
camp, and Great Britain is no.excep- 
tion. Like many other nations, how- 
ever, Britain’s main difficulty is that 
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she cannot arm fast enough to keep 
abreast of the continent. 

Last week European powers watch- 
ed feverish British rearmament and at 
the same time studied a highly sig- 
nificant debate in the House of Com- 
mons on that subject, for out of a 
clash between Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin and Winston Churchill, war- 
time minister of munitions and first 
lord of the admiralty, there came 
assurances that Great Britain would 
speed up its “preparedness” program. 

The Baldwin-Churchill debate grew 
out of the government’s apparent fail- 
ure to act on a Royal Arms Commis- 
sion recommendation that it exercise 
control of munitions production. 

Asserting that his country was 
rapidly approaching a situation more 
dangerous even than that of the dark- 
est days of submarine warfare, 
Churchill charged the government 
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Sir Thomas Inskip Favors Sky Aprons 


with rearmament neglect and with 
failure to keep the air program up to 
schedule. He held Baldwin responsi- 
ble and demanded that a non-partisan 
commission examine the whole ques- 
tion and tell Parliament what to do. 

In answer, Baldwin pointed out that 
democracies were always about two 
vears behind dictatorships in arma- 
ments, but declared that every phase 
of the British defense problem was 
being studied by the best brains of the 
country. The Prime Minister rebuked 
the Commons and the nation for op- 
position which, he said, prevented 
sritain from getting an earlier start 
in the European rearmament race. 

In spite of the Churchill attack and 
the fact that many members of Par- 
liament seem to be convinced that the 
present program of rearming is in- 
adequate and badly administered, Mr. 
Baldwin failed to add anything new 
in defense of his program to what had 
already been outlined to Parliameni 
a few days previously by Sir Thomas 
Inskip, newly appointed Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defense. 
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Among the new defense mea rn 
disclosed by Sir Thomas was po 4 - 
protection against air raids. H : ; 
scribed a plan to surround imp: 
cities with a mesh of nets, susp: 
from captive balloons, in whi 
vading planes might be caught, 
the House of Lords was told ; ita 
had been placed for “balloon \\ 
to protect London. 

During the later days of the ‘ 
war, similar nets were used 
airplanes outside London. Th¢ | 
consisted of a network of 
stretched between balloons. Ay 
experts have held it almost imp« 
to protect whole cities with thes: 
loon traps,” but admit the poss 
of screening off such key poi 
arsenals, 

However, Major General Edw 
Ashmore, who originated the b 
apron idea in 1917, scoffs at 
Inskip plan. He claims it is e: 
out of date because conditions 
planes are so vastly different 
what they were in 1917. 

2 a 


Reich Rivers 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler spru: 
other “Saturday nighter” on Fi . 
last week. Following recent Naz 
cedure, a surprise announcement « 
late Saturday after most of Eur 
diplomatic offices were closed fi 
week-end. 

In identical notes to the 16 n: 
concerned, Germany informed 
she had torn up another page o! 
much mutilated book of Versa 3 
This particular page, labeled Pari 1° i 
of the Versailles Treaty, dealt wil 
ternationalization and control of ¢ 
many’s inland waterways. 

Politely, but firmly, Germany 
formed the signatory powers that 
no longer considered valid and |} 
ing the provisions of that secti 
the treaty. Henceforth, traffie on 
waterways would be subject on! 
German regulation, the notes 
Simultaneously German autho: 
were ordered to take over immed 
control of the rivers. ; 

By this bold denunciation of the i 
remnant of the World war pact 
visions which infringed on Ge! 
territorial sovereignty, the Nazis 
patriated the Rhine, Moselle, Dan 
Elbe and Oder rivers and Kiel Ca! 

Since 1919 all traffic, including 
mestic shipping, on these streams 
on the strategically vital canal | 
which practically all central Europ 
shipping passes) has been under 
jurisdiction of four commissions 1 
resenting interested nations, with ¢ 
man representation always in the 
nority. In addition to representat 
of riparian states (nations borde! 
on the river banks), these con 
sions were made up of representat! 
of the non-adjacent states of G! 
Britain, Italy, Sweden and Denma 

Although Germany’s notes w 
firm, they ended in a conciliato! 
way. Germany, they said, will 
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ie to permit the use of her water- 
.v< by all states maintaining friend- 
elations with the Reich, but only 
eturn for reciprocal accommoda- 





Italy’s Courts 
\Vhen Benito Mussolini became pre- 
f Italy 14 years ago, that nation’s 
ourts of cassation (highest 
s of appeal) were reduced to one, 
iny minor courts were sup- 
ed. In 1926, following an at- 
to assassinate the Blackshirt 
tator, a special tribunal for de- 
of the state was established to 
t Il Duce and other government 
is. Then followed more re- 
ind changes designed to fa- 
Mussolini’s personal rule. As 
iit of these reforms, the Italian 
lost many of their old liberties. 
last week it appeared that in- 
ils in the Fascist state might 
ill more of their rights. The 
orrespondent of the Associated 
on information from excellent 
reported that Musso- 
id decided upon the abolition of 
il and criminal law courts in 
° hat the courts were to be re- 
| by special boards or commit- 
divisions of the 
rative state.” It was also re- 
| that the special tribunal for 
of the state might be abolished. 
ler the new system, the report 
ued, lawyers would become gov- 
it functionaries the same as 
ind other state employees. At 
hey would be permitted to pre- 
ly the facts with no legal sub- 
| In legat circles the system 


ut ces,” 


rom various 


ne iti sade 


lcscribed as “one of the most 
| rfant changes in 20th century 


prudence.” 

\lmost immediately, however, offi- 
Rome denied Mussolini had any 
tion of abolishing law courts and 
lituting cooperative committees. 
ressing displeasure at the Amer- 
interpretation that freedom of 
was being impaired in Italy, of- 

said there would be no changes 
law courts, 

i press bureau communique 
(Italian) news agency labeled 

rrespondent’s story “absolutely 
1d ridiculous,” adding: “Abso- 
nothing of this kind is being 

; ed.” 


Salengro Affair 
now famous Salengro af- 

tarted last summer shortly after 
Popular Front government of Pre- 





, : 
i mces 


3 er Leon Blum came into power. In 
; ibinet Blum placed Socialist 
) ser Salengro as Minister of Interior. 
. Shortly thereafter the Gringoire, a 


iclionary political weekly, printed 

} article accusing Salengro of desert- 
£ to the Germans during the World 
var and of having been condemned to 
death by a military tribunal in ab- 
sentia. After the war, the article con- 
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tinued, political pressure was brought 
to bear and the sentence reversed. 

Minister Salengro and his friends, 
including Premier Blum, branded the 
story as false. But the Salengro quar- 
rel continued. Even after Blum turn- 
ed the whole matter over to an im- 
partial military court of honor headed 
by the French Chief of Staff, General 
Maurice Gamelin, which on October 
30 gave Salengro a clean bill of health 
after finding that he had been acquit- 
ted during the war while a prisoner 
in Germany, the opposition (principal- 
ly Rightists) kept up the fight. 

Last week the angry feeling between 
the Leftists and Rightists that had 
been inflamed for weeks by the cam- 
paign against Salengro exploded in the 
Chamber of Deputies. When the af- 
fair came up for discussion, a stormy 
debate in which Rightists criticized 
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Salengro (left) and Blum: For one a vin- 
dicating vote and gas. 


both Blum and Salengro was climaxed 
when a Nationalist called the Premier 
“a dirty Jew” as he was mounting the 
rostrum to defend his colleague. 

That insult was the signal for the 
release of all pent-up feelings. About 
50 Socialists and Communist deputies 
swarmed across the chamber and at- 
tacked the ring-leader Rightists. There 
were fist fights, kicks and some hair 
pulling, and a few members lost their 
collars. 

The French Chamber of Deputies is 
famed for its tumultuous scenes, but 
not in all its long history had it beheld 
such a wild spectacle. President Ed- 
ouard Herriot frantically rang his bell 
for order but nobody paid any atten- 
tion. Finally the veteran Herriot, in 
despair, put on his hat end walked 
out, suspending the session. 

When the deputies reconvened half 
an hour later they behaved as _ par- 
liamentarians should. Patiently they 
listened while the Premier went over 
the Salengro case from start to finish, 
blaming the whole controversy on 
“that infamous journal.” Salengro, 
who sat silently beside Blum while 
the Rightists called him a “deserter,” 
in turn, reaffirmed that he was a good 
Frenchman, a Socialist and a soldier. 

In the voting which followed the 
Chamber condemned the attacks on 





Salengro by a count of 427 to 103, 
while on motion of a Socialist mem- 
ber the deputies gave Blum a vote of 
confidence of 374 to 201. 

But the Salengro-vindicating vote 
was not enough for poor, harried Sa- 
lengro. In the bedroom of his home, 
after the French deputies had adjourn- 
ed until November 24, he turned on 
the gas, died a suicide and left France 
jittery over a possible political up- 
heaval. 

“<> ———_ 


Mongolkuo 


Five years ago, Japanese troops in- 


vaded China and added to Tokyo's 
domain the puppet empire of Man- 
chukuo. When Manchukuoan troops 


in turn penetrated Chinese [nner Mon- 
golia last fortnight, newsmen were not 
long in dubbing the menaced area 
“*Mongolkuo.” 

As verification of their surmise about 
Japanese intentions came the state- 
ment of General Seiichi Kita, Japa- 
nese Military Attache in Shanghai. In 
a frank conference with foreign cor- 
respondents, the General admitted that 
Japan was seeking to establish in 
China’s northern provinces a regime 


similar to that of Manchukuo to the 
east. 
Japanese performance, however, 


was very different from Japanese in- 
tention. The 30,000 troops who pour- 
ed into the bleak desert stretches of 
Inner Mongolia found their way more 
than effectively blocked by General 
Fu Tso-yi, round-faced governor of 
Suiyuan province. With his Mon- 
golian regulars, he maintained a stout 
defense against vainly maneuvering 
tanks, planes and infantry. 

In Chahar province, Chinese forces 


were augmented by 15,000 men, and 
in intermittent skirmishes were suc- 


cessful in beating back invaders. A 
week’s fighting in Inner Mongolia got 
Manchukuoans nowhere beyond their 
first rush to Taolin. 

Simultaneously anti-Japanese feel- 
ing flared again in a more peaceful 
part of China. Within five days of 
each other, one Japanese was killed 
and another seriously wounded by 
native coolies in Shanghal. 

With the freign press shouting the 
war scare, the diplomatic conference 
at Nanking, which for two months has 
been trying to settle Chino-Japanese 
arising from similar as- 
wearily and ob- 


differences 
S Ssinations, dr ivged 


scurely on 








Candied Mouse: Mato Stipitch, a Bos- 
nian peasant, took his jar of honey to 
market in Belgrade. The nectar found 
a ready sale and soon the big jar was 
nearly empty. Mato was just begin- 
ning to feel grateful for the quick dis- 


posal of the delicious product of his 
bees when the next customer noticed 
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a dead mouse in the container and 
threatened to call the police. Not 
wanting to be caught with such in- 
criminating evidence Mato said: 
“That’s nothing. It’s so sweet I 
can eat it.” With those words he 
seized the honied rodent by the tail 
and ate it. 

Nuts: On the Isle of Man, natives 
say, there is a talking mongoose which 
answers requests for silence with the 
ery, “Nuts! Crack ’em and eat ’em!” 
The weasel-like prodigy is reputed to 
talk in five languages but when Lon- 
don reporters visited its owner, the 
animal was nowhere about. Mongoose- 
fancier C. I. Irving’s wife explained 
that the pet, named “Gef,” “has often 
told me he doesn’t like newspaper 
reporters.” 


. * * 


Penalty: Leon Degrelle, Fascist, 
threatened to lead 250,000 followers 
into the capital of Belgium to over- 
throw the government. Thousands 
did pour into the city, one man was 
shot and hundreds arrested amid 
scenes of confusion and disorder. Aft- 
er a month’s consideration, a Brussels 
court has fined Degrelle 30 cents. 


7 * * 


Busy Man: On a theater stage in 
Preston, England, two men worked 
feverishly at papering the walls of 
two rooms that had been erected for 
their unique competition. G. Clark 
finished his room in 57 minutes, a 
strip and a quarter ahead of his rival. 
Reason for his special pride: Mr. Clark 
has only one arm. 


. . * 


So Near: When Fred Girard of De- 
troit wants to see his wife, he calls 
Windsor, Ont., and tells her, “I'll meet 
you on the 7:30 ferry.” They ride 
back and forth until midnight and 
then go back to their respective coun- 
tries. They were married last year, 
but Mrs. Girard, with one immigration 
violation on her record, cannot enter 
the United States, and Fred is not al- 
lowed to enter into Canada. Now Fred 
is wondering about “What God hath 
joined together, let not man _ put 
asunder.” 

. 7 . 

No Cheating: When Nicaraguan 
voters go to the polls next December, 
no politician’s money can buy repeat 
votes from them as in the past. Each 
balloter will have his hands liberally 
smeared with inkstains which only 
time and wear can remove, so that 
second-time voters can be easily de- 
tected. 

Enough: The Marquis of Donegall, 
London society columnist, is a wor- 
ried man. Some time ago he asked a 
Milwaukee, Wis., clipping bureau to 
send him all newspaper accounts of 
the divorce of Mrs. Ernest Simpson, 
the King’s American friend, “just so 
that I could see how the stories were 
handled.” Now, in his apartment- 
office, littered with clippings piled 
high in every corner, he sighs and 
hopes that “the damn things will stop 
coming.” 
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Nobel Man 


One August night four years ago, 
Dr. Carl D. Anderson, then 27 years 
old, was experimenting with cosmic 
rays in a laboratory at the California 
Institute of Technology. His appara- 
tus was a sealed tube full of low-pres- 
sure water vapor, an electro-magnet 
and a piece of lead. 

Into the tube, as into all things, 
crashed cosmic rays that left paths Dr. 
Anderson could photograph. He had 
been experimenting this way for some 
time but on this one night he photo- 
graphed a track that bent strangely. 
At first he thought it was a positively 
charged particle of matter but study 
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Dr. Anderson; Not in “Who’s Who” 


iater made it clear that he had discov- 
ered something never before known 
by man—a new and fundamental par- 
ticle of energy, a positron. 

Because of this discovery, Dr. An- 
derson last week was singled out for 
international fame. As winner of the 
1936 Nobel Prize for science, he was 
preparing to leave for Stockholm to 
collect his half of a $40,000 award. 
(The other half will go to Dr. V. G. 
Hess of Austria, world-renowned cos- 
mic ray investigator). 

Dr. Anderson’s positron was deemed 
fit for the Nobel award because most 
scientists viewed its discovery as an 
amazing technical feat and because its 
significance carries with it a key to 
the understanding of life and nature. 
To Dr. Anderson and others, the posi- 
tron is an important link in the mys- 
terious borderland between energy 
and matter. It is a combination of 
both, a form of electricity different 
from that which illuminates house 
lamps, and a thing of such small 
weight that it must be measured in 
billion-billion-billionths of an ounce. 
Yet, small as it is, it has brought about 
deep changes in the science of physics. 

Until the Nobel Prize committee an- 
nounced its award, 31-year-old Dr. 
Anderson was unknown to the Amer- 









































































ican public. In fact, so relative! 
scure was he that not even the | 
editions of “Who’s Who” includ 
name. But now fame has perma 


. ly come to him. As professor of | 4 


ics, he is the third California Ins! 
scientist to receive the award. 

others: Dr. Robert A. Millikan, in 
and Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, w 

three years ago. 


Meeting of Minds 


In 1863, the National Acaden 
Sciences came into existence by : 
of an Act of Congress. Since that 
it has become known as an instit : 
whose limited membership inc! 
some of the most distinguished 
entists in the country. 

Regularly since its founding, 
Academy has held scheduled mee! 
to report on new physical and bi: 
ical developments in the laborat: 
and observatories of the nation. 
week one of these meetings took | 
at the University of Chicago. T! 
over a period of three days, alist! -< 
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100 reports and demonstrations \ yg 
made. Among the interest-provoking B® 
items were these: » 

@ Movies of the sun’s surface, 5 


first ever obtained, were flashed 

a screen by Dr. Robert R. MeMath and 
Dr. Edison Pettit of the Universii) 
Michigan. They showed great jet 
flame shooting to heights of 100,()() 
miles, rainbows 150,000 miles long, 
and solar pyrotechnics never befor 
visibly recorded. The sun’s flan: 
full of incandescent. calcium and 
drogen, were broken at times by fi 
“slugs” resembling the discharge « 
Roman candle. Some of the “slugs” 
measured as much as 1,000 miles long 
300 miles in diameter. 

q@ Scientists from Mt. Wilson (b- 
servatory declared that no telescv; 
will ever be able to penetrate the «: 
ter of the Milky Way’s galaxy. Att! 
point in the galaxy, clouds of heav) 
stellar dust obscure forever whate\ 
lies beyond. 

g Dr. Julius M. Rogoff, visiting p: 
fessor of physiology at the Universi!) 
of Chicago, reported that surgical 0| 
erations on the adrenal glands, 
X-Ray irradiation of them, was pn 
sound as a treatment for diabetes. 

G The human stomach is only 
per cent efficient in producing hyd! 
chloric acid for digesting food. T! 
report was made by Dr. Martin 
Hanke, University of Chicago phys 
ologist. 

q The hypothalmus, located at t! 
base of the brain, acts as a thermos! 
to maintain a uniform temperature 

seicastesiemaadieetlail nerediitineetets 


FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the m! ' 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles a! j 
all Rectal disorders will be sent Fre: 
Address McCleary Clinic, 782 Elms Blvd 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Advertisement 
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the body. Dr. S. W. Ranson of North- 
western University said the front sec- 
tion of the hypothalmus prevented 
temperature from rising too high, 
while the back served to raise body 


eat. 


. 
Spot, Rays, Life 

Two-headed calves, extra-fingered 
tuman beings, the Dionne quintuplets, 

vars, economic depressions, droughts, 
ugly tempers, violence and misery 
vn earth—all these manifestations of 
ife and society may be mysterious- 
ly linked with sun spots and cos- 

ic rays. 

Science no longer scoffs at the no- 
tion that unseen forces in the universe 
physically, economically and _ socio- 

wically affect earth’s mortals. Only 

t week, for instance, Dr. Charles G. 
-bbott of the Smithsonian Institution 

Washington admitted that there 
sht be considerable truth in seem- 
ly fanastic theories about the solar 
ts. And as for cosmic rays—such 
ntific commentators as Dr. Orestes 
Caldwell, president of the Amateur 
ronomers Association, regard them 
possible causes of a wide variety 
phenomena. 





[he two forces and their possible 
cts may be broadly summarized 
follows: 


Sun Spots: The spots, 16 of which 
re observed in a single day last 
, are the outward signs of great 
ry tempests in the atmosphere of the 
in. They come in cycles and cur- 
itly are the worst in more than 30 
ears. The cycles occur every 11% 
rs but vary in intensity. The pres- 
nt solar spottedness is reaching its 
iximum., 

lo Dr. Abbot, a world-famous au- 

rity on the sun, the theory that sun 
pots make individuals bad-tempered, 
promote wars and contribute to stock 

iarket crashes may have basis in fact 
ut remains unproved—it may be 
nly coincidence that economic de- 
pressions have occurred in such sun 
pot cycle years as 1907, 1921-22 and 
1929. He does believe, however, that 
he spots definitely affect the weather 
nd that there is a good deal of evi- 
lence pointing to their responsibility 

r rain, drought and crop failures. 
‘le predicts that the present drought 
vill become less and less intense as 
olar spottedness approaches its maxi- 

um, 

Cosmic Rays: Constantly the sun 
»ombards the earth with infinitesimal 
pellets. These pellets, traveling at the 
ate of at least 186,000 miles a second, 
re called cosmic rays. The closest 
pproach to what might be called an 
rresistible force, the cosmic ray is 

ipable of penetrating the thickest 
steel and today is one of the most im- 
portant subjects in the science of 
physics. 
| Each minute of every day and night, 
villions of these invisible electronic 
irojectiles strike the earth and pass 
through each human body at a rate 
about 100 a minute. To such men 
is Dr. Caldwell, it appears wholly 
possible that the rays have an effect 


on human and animal forms when 
they hit the embryos of the unborn 
young. Science knows that slight in- 
jury to embryonic buds often results 
in the growth of extra forms—thus, 
perhaps, such phenomena as_ two- 
headed calves, nervous twitches, extra- 
fingered men and women. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


half the value of the crop. Then, 
when deductions were made for the 
cropper’s share of the “furnishings,” 
the amount of cash received by the 
cropper was almost negligible. 

Many maintain that a system of 
farm tenancy occupies a necessary 
place between workers and farm own- 
ers. The point is also made that many 
farm tenants are capable, both finan- 
cially and agriculturally, of owning 
their own land but that they prefer 
to rent it. 

Opponents contend that when the 
growth of farm tenancy outstrips the 
growth of home ownership, the move 
to produce efficiently is lost. In sup- 
port of this view, it is pointed out 
that more than four-fifths of all ten- 
ants: stay on a single farm less than 
five years, while about one-third re- 
main less than a year. Thus, it is as- 
serted, any incentive to improve the 
land is stifled; the soil is depleted and 
the tenant moves on. 


Aside from agricultural considera- 
tions, human misery and destitution 


are involved. For the poverty-ridden 
victims, solutions must be found. The 
answers may lie in the Tugwell pro- 
gram or in the Arkansas conferences. 
The fight is being taken up by more 
people, the problem being more wide- 


ly stated in the public prints. The most 
despairing sharecroppers are more 


hopeful now than they have been in 
years. 


Barber Finds Old 
Book in Trunk 
Sells It for $4000 


A small town barber discovered an old 
copy of ‘‘Pilgrims Progress’’ ina trunk that 
had been unopened for years. He hoped 
to sell it for a few dollars. Imagine his 
joy when he learned that it was a valuable 
edition and was offered more than $4000.00 
for that one book! The American Book 
Mart, the largest company of its kind in 
the United States, will pay $4000.00 for 
each copy of the same edition. They also 
want to buy thousands of other old books 
of all kinds (bibles, almanacs, old letters, 
etc.) old newspapers and magazines. Many 
published only five and six years ago are 
valuable. A single book that looks worth- 
less may bring you $50—$100—$500 or even 
$5000 in cash! Is there a fortune hidden in 
your old trunks, attic or basement? Bet- 
ter investigate now! Send 10c today to 
American Book Mart, 140 S, Dearborn St., 
Dept. 704, Chicago, Ill., and they will 





send you latest list of old books they want | 


to buy and cash prices they will pay! 


> Do You Wanta 
~ STGP te) Toy 4 


Thousands have found it easy to own 
America’s finest diamond rings, 
watches, silverware or jewelry by the 
Santa Fe Plan. Bulova, Hamilton, or 
Elgin watches—brilliant blue-white 
diamonds — silverware from world- 
famous companies, and the great 
Santa Fe Specials—offered to you at startling 
cash prices on confidential liberal credit terms, 


A FEW CENTS A DAY IS THE 
SANTA FE WAY 


That watch or diamond you've always wanted, 
longed for—you needn't wait any longer for it, 
The Santa Fe will trust you—let you wear 


the watch or diamond you want while 
you pay only a few cents a day. 


DON’T PAY EXTRA 
FOR CREDIT 


No honest person should pay extra 

to have someone trust him. The 

=i Santa Fe trusts you the way you 

1 want to be trusted—straight from 

the shoulder without any extra 

| charges, extra fees, or taxes. You 

* pay only the low advertised cash 

: price in small monthly payments, 
2) Send for 1937 Catalog Now! 

FR te Adults—Send for this beautiful book 

today. Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to 

adults. Send your name and address, and the 

beautiful catalog will come to you by return mail, 

Do it now while you think of it. 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 


Dept.B- 116, Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 


A RELIABLE COMPANY 








SALE CATALOGC-FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at Factory Prices. Easy 
Terms—as little as 1 8 a day. 
More Bargains thanin 20 Big 
Stores. New styles, new fea- 
tures, new colors. Year to Pay 
— 30 days free trial—360 days 
approval test—24-hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo Stove 
Co. Mfrs., 961 Rochester 
Mich. 
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TIT TO SELL: 


EARN UP TO $17.00 A DAY 


There is nothing to buy or sell on our amazing new plan. 
No cupertance is necessary. Instead, you can make BIG 
MONEY asking friends, neighbors, relatives to ac 
the most important invention in years—FREE. Who 
could resist an offer like that? vis made $3300 in 3 
months—Rice, $17.00 first day. Others making the 
money of their lives. You can do the same without 
without selli a thin RUSH 


inves tin: 
NAME AND ADDRESS FOR FREE DETAIL 
A. D. BERNHARDT, 


4327-A Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IMinois 
c 
IMPORTED 
To jateadnee our Paniitet Blue- 


vee Rainbow Stones, we will sende 
ted Giavnlnted Diamond. Mownted 
RING as Illustrated, for this ad. 
l5c eta nn & coin. Address 
National Jewelry Co., Dept. 9-8, 
Wheeling, W. Va. (2 for 2%5c)! 


Your ‘‘Lacky”’ Simulated 
BIRTHS TON E wil be 
included FREE # you 
mention your Birth Date. 


TOMBSTONE 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
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7 . a 
Feminine Rights 

During war days, women all over 
the United States banded together as 
never before in suffragist movements. 
The movements resulted in the Nine- 
teenth Amendment and feminine vot- 
ing rights equal to those of men. 

Not the largest faction, but one 
of the most militant, was the National 
Woman’s Party. One day in 1916 it 
gained wide attention when a number 
of its wide-hatted adherents picketing 
outside the White House fence were 
arrested, driven over a rough and rut- 
ted country road, and put into the old 
District of Columbia Women’s Prison. 

At the biennial convention of the 
organization in New York last week, 
celebration of this event provided a 
high spot in a three-day program of 
committee meetings, delegates’ assem- 
blies and dinners. ’ 

To a dining room wall in the Hotel 
Roosevelt, slender Mrs. Florence Bay- 
ard Hilles, retiring chairman, nailed 
a banner under which she had picket- 
ed along Pennsylvania avenue 20 years 
before. Standing before this “Failure 
is Impossible” flag, she was presented 
with the heavy brass key which once 
locked cell doors on her and her fel- 
lows. Said she: “There was not a 
key made to be turned on us that 
would stop the movement for free- 
dom and liberty.” 

As proof that there was still active 
crusading to be done, the chief resolu- 
tion passed by the 150 delegates was 
that the organization should press on 
for equality of women’s civil rights. 
According to convention minutes, 


more than 1,000 state laws still make 
women the legal inferiors of men in 
matters of property and labor rights. 
There are still states where a married 
woman’s earnings belong to her hus- 
band, 


where women are excluded 
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Mrs. Hilles nailed up a Storied Banner as 
Mrs. Helen Hunt West stood by. 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 











from jury service, and where a father 
can will a child away from its mother. 

Special object of attack was legisla- 
tion which protects women from 
sweatshop employers but also pre- 
vents their being employed in fac- 
tories on an equal hour and wage 
basis with male workers. 

Speedy success for the drive was 
predicted by Mrs. Helen Hunt West, 
Congressional secretary of the party. 
She asserted that more than two- 
thirds of U. S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, the required majority, have 
already signified their intention of 
supporting an amendment to give 
women equal civil rights with men. 


A. W. A. Medal 


Often honored, Dean Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve of Barnard College was once 
more the center of wide attention last 
week as she received the sixth annual 
gold medal awarded by the American 
Women’s Association for outstanding 
achievement by a woman in the met- 
ropolitan area of New York. 

Dean Gildersleeve, who last winter 
celebrated her 25th year as the head 
of Barnard, was cited as “a thinker 
who moves eagerly in the higher 
reaches of the mind; a speaker of pre- 
cision and charm; a teacher who de- 
velops in her students the ardor of 
literary creation; and an executive 
who reaches her goal through cooper- 
ative enthusiasm.” 

The widely known educator, in her 
acceptance speech, told her dinner 
audience of 1,000 women gathered at 
the Association’s West Side clubhouse: 
“Every one’s education should consist 
of two parts—liberal and vocational. 
This means the general development 
of your intelligence and your spirit 
on the one side; on the other the plac- 
ing in your hands of vocational tools 
to express your spirit in service to 
your fellow men.” 

i cient 


Best-Dressed 


To a list which already included a 
sports champion and an internation- 
ally known flyer, the Fashion Acad- 
emy of New York last fortnight added 
a motion picture actress by selecting 
Kay Francis as America’s best-dressed 
woman of 1936. 

First screen star to receive the 
honor, the dark-haired Miss Francis 
is noted for her fashion versatility. 
Her slender figure, one of the tallest 
among women in Hollywood, lends 
itself with equal grace to day, evening, 
or mannish sports wear. Her most 
effective costumes, however, are de- 
collete after dinner gowns of long, 
clinging lines and little ornament. 

Other winners in the past have in- 
cluded Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Amelia 
Earhart Putnam, Mrs. Harrison Wil- 
liams, society woman who has just 
returned from Europe, and Helen 








Pathfinder 














































Best Dressed of Women is Kay Franci: 


Wills Moody who herself is now d 
Signing women’s wear. 
ae 


Peace, Suffrage 


As delegations of women bound fo: 
the December Pan-American Pea 
Conference neared Buenos Aires | 
plane and boat last week,’ it beca 
increasingly evident that conside1 
tion of women’s political rights, 
ready denied a place on the pari 
program, would nevertheless loo: 
large in the international meeting. 

From the steamer American Legi: 
to all the principal countries of Sout! 
America sputtered wireless messag: 
sent by Miss Doris Stevens, chairma! 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, urging that the leaders of her 
organization meet with her in Buen 
Aires to bring the question befor 
delegates there. 

In Chile and Venezuela, where th: 
movement has 30,000 supporters, pres 
sure has already been brought to bea: 
on Official representatives. Two powe! 
ful feminist associations in the Argen- 
tine have combined to bring the matt« 
to the attention of President Augusti 
P. Justo, official host of the conclavé 
Their petition to him makes it clea 
that Latin-American women regard 
the questions of peace and female suf 
frage as inseparable. It says, in part 
“Since the human race is the fruit o 
man and woman, it is only just that i) 
the preservation of the race the voi 
of half the partnership be not exclud 
ed and condemned to silence.” 

Fourteen of the 21 countries which 
make up the Pan-American Union «: 
indeed condemn women to silenc¢ 
Three nations, Argentina, Peru and 
Chile extend partial voting rights, and 
in only four, Ecuador, Brazil, Uruguay 
and the United States, is the extensio! 
complete. 

Such an _ international feminist 
coalition as is now forming gained on¢ 
victory in 1933, when it railroaded 
consideration of woman’s status int 
the Montevideo conference. Although 
agreements reached then have provid. 
ed only partial improvements, fem!- 
nine lobbyists express high hopes for 
success at the coming meeting. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


House Plants 

The winter season brings house 
plants, which mean joy for some 
housekeepers and disappointment for 
others. The reason is that for some 
homemakers potted plants floufish and 
bloom with seemingly. litile care, 
while others devote considerable time 
and thought to their geraniums, ferns 
and begonias only to have them fade 
ind die. 

But the success or failure of house 
plants is not a matter of luck. Nor is 
it due wholly to the way they are 
tended. According to William R. 
Beattie, senior horticulturist of the 
Department of Agriculture, many 
house plants fall prey to the unfavor- 
able plant-growing conditions found 
in the average home. 

Among the unfavorable growing 
conditions listed by this authority are 
wide variations in temperature, lack 
of moisture in the atmosphere, insufli- 
cient sunlight, small quantities of 
harmful gases mixed with the air in 
the home and irregular watering. 

Many potted plants will survive one 
or two of these unfavorable condi- 
tions, but when several or all of them 
are combined few plants have a chance 
to live. Dry atmosphere or lack of 
the proper degree of humidity in the 
home is listed as the worst offender. 
Extreme temperatures, especially high 
temperatures, rank second. 

In caring for house plants, then, one 
of the most important things to strive 
for is to have room temperatures as 
constant and as near natural outdoor 
conditions as possible. 


Week's Hints 


@ Cooking vegetables in their skins 
retains all the valuable mineral matter 
directly under the skins. 

@ When selecting a chicken at the 
narket, remember a tender fowl has a 
flexible breast bone. 

@ Steaming or frosting over of win- 
(lows in winter can be prevented by 
wiping them with a cloth slightly 
noistened with glycerin. 

@ If new pie pans are greased and 
heated before using, foods will not 
stick to them. 

@ For best results, cream should 
be whipped when cold. The bowl and 
whipper should also be cooled be- 
forehand. 

@ Melted paraffin put over the cut 
end of a smoked ham will keep the 
ham indefinitely and prevent drying. 

© Torn rubber overshoes can some- 
times be mended with adhesive tape. 

@ Grease spots on brass can be re- 
moved by rubbing with crushed or 
powdered whiting on a piece of flannel. 

§ To avoid electric shock in the 
home have all wiring, connectionsand 
fixtures inspected frequently. 

@ A shabby-looking umbrella can 
be spruced up a bit by sponging with 
a strong solution of sweetened tea. 

















SHE SHOWED WOMEN 


HOW TO co SSmilingS; ough 3 


But, then, the pioneer is always ridiculed. 

Lydia Pinkham, however, would not 
be discouraged and slowly her efforts 
bore fruit. More and more, women be- 


We all know Lydia Estes Pinkham and 
her famous Vegetable Compound. 

But few realize the courage it required 
to offer its benefits to womankind. 

For those were the days when women 
were not the equal of men. When many 
thought that the use of ether was sinful. 
When the idea of relieving the suffering of 
women was dismissed with, the state- 
ment: “Women were meant to suffer.” 

It took real fortitude to defy this tra- 
dition. 

But} Lydia Pinkham knew the effec- 
tiveness of her compound. For more than 
ten years she had been giving it away 
free to all who needed it. For ten years 
she had seen women come to her door, 
women harassed with the ordeals of their 
sex and pleading for relief. First her own 
neighbors; then women from all sections 
of her home town; finally travelers from 
neighboring cities. 

So she began to sell her preparation in 
order that she might have the money to 
advertise its virtues to a/] women. 

What a furore that created! To talk in 
public print about the ordeals that women 
face! It was unthinkable! No wonder 
they sang songs about her compound! 


gan to tell others how Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound was proving help- 
ful, how it enabled them to go smiling 
through the ordeals of their sex. 

Today the compound is in use wherever 
humans dwell. Increasing millions are 
using it gratefully—young girls crossing 
the threshold to womanhood, wives pre- 
paring for motherhood, women approach- 
ing “middleage.” For LydiaE. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound helps Nature tone 
up the system, thus lessening the discom- 
forts from functional disorders which wo- 
men must endure during these ordeals, 

Lydia Pinkham wasapioneer. She held 
to her vision and battled to make her 
dream come true. Her work is being car- 
ried on in a great laboratory occupying 
six modern buildings. But the real monu- 
ment to her memory consists of the mil- 
lions of letters written to her by women 
in every walk of life—women who had 
found relief from pain—letters of grati- 
tude to one who had had the courage to 
deny that “women were meant to suffer.” 


One woman tells another how to go “Smiling Through” with 


Lydia E. PRpkbams Vegetable Compound 















































EDITORIAL 





What We Owe 


In the United States there are 194,- 
000 political units legally empowered 
to incur public debt. From the tax 
standpoint, this means that Americans 
owe a lot more money than is com- 
monly realized. 

From time to time, newspapers, 
economists and campaigning politi- 
cians place great emphasis on the 
national debt. They point to the fact 
that current Federal obligations have 
hit an all-time high of about $34,500,- 
000,000 as compared to the 1919 peak 
of $25,500,000,000. In doing so, how- 
ever, they overlook an important part 

,of the picture—they forget to mention 
ithat there is a huge separate debt 


_ Structure which has been built up by 


states, counties, cities, towns and oth- 
ter divisions of local government. This 
structure represents additional obliga- 
tions amounting to approximately 
$20,500,000,000. Thus, the entire pub- 
lic debt, national and local, adds up to 
a total of about $55,000,000,000. 

Considered by itself, the national or 
Federal debt is not especially alarm- 
ing. True, 34% billion-dollars is a 
staggering sum but it does not com- 
pare unfavorably with the national 
debts of countries abroad. It has ris- 
en about 35 per cent since 1919 but 
debts in all lands have grown with 
equal if not greater rapidity. English 
and French taxpayers, for instance, 
are currently carrying much heavier 
burdens than Americans. 

The national debt of the United 
States would not seem so tremendous 
if taxpayers did not have to worry 
about the additional 20% billion dol- 
lars owed by localized units such as 
states, towns, counties and cities. 
These political sub-divisions of the 
government have almost quadrupled 
their debts since 1919. While the Fed- 
eral debt has increased 35 per cent 
over the total for that year, the local 
debt structure has grown much faster 
proportionately—from about $5,600,- 
000,000 to $20,500,000,000. According- 
ly, with obligations in all govern- 
mental units reaching the huge total 
of $55,500,000,000, the taxpayer has 
been burdened by increasing levies 
from all sides. As a result, on a per 
capita basis, each American is today 
in debt to the extent of about $420. 

In England the per capita debt for 
national obligations alone is $517. 
While this may be of some solace to 
the American taxpayer, it is not solace 
enough. The mere fact that a nation 
abroad appears to be more heavily 
in debt than the United States should 
not in any sense influence our attitude 
toward our own fiscal policies. 

Since 1929, states and cities have 
been matching the Federal govern- 
ment in vitally necessary relief ex- 
penditures. These very large outlays 
have been unquestionably essential 


but they seem to have created a lik- 
ing for lavish spending in all things. 
Under the circumstances, it would be 
reassuring at this time to hear that 
economies will be effected henceforth 
in every reasonable way—economies 
not only in the Federal administration 
but in State and local units as well. 


q 
Love Conquers All 


Love is a strange and potent thing— 
anybody who has ever been to the 
movies knows that much. Transcend- 
ing the crasser elements of life, it rec- 
ognizes no barriers, It moves men 
to swim turbulent rivers, scale dizzy 
heights, wage bloody wars or make 
long-distance telephone calls with 
wild abandon. Love is good. It fills 
hearts with virtue, households with 
joy, stomachs with emotional indiges- 
tion. In short, as some one before us 
has already said, it makes the whole 
world kin, 

Consider the movie version of it 
and remember that truth sometimes 
is as strange as fiction. Hollywood 
has shown us love triumphant over 
contrary and evil forces in places as 
different as the Kentucky hills and 
the sleek duplexes of Park Avenue. 
We have looked on breathlessly as 
many a motion-picture romance wed- 
ded not only the golden-haired girl 
and the dark-eyed boy but their feud- 
ing families as well. 

There exist probably only two or 
three American theater-goers who 
have not seen Kentucky feuds and 
haute-monde enmities crumple be- 
fore the starry-eyed entrance of love. 
The feud story, for example, is the 
story of two families with an ancient 
grudge. The families delight in shoot- 
ing each other until the countryside 
reverberates with the thud of falling 
bodies. Then, into one family comes 
a little girl, and into the other a little 
boy. As they mature, they become the 
desperate victims of each other’s 
charms and weep piteously over the 
slight cases of murder that set their 
parents apart. Before long, however, 
love finds a way, the rifle fire ceases, 
the warring families clasp hands and 
the wedding ceremony takes place 
amid a welter of permanent peace and 
joyous tears. This is as it should be— 
it is as it should be because, in a 
sense, it has its counterpart in real 
life. 

This thought struck us with great 
force the other day when we read the 
engagement announcement of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and pretty Miss 
Ethel Du Pont. Miss Du Pont is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Du 
Pont, and Mr. Roosevelt is the son of 
President Roosevelt. The Du Ponts 
are closely identified with the Liberty 
League, which will be remembered as 
the President’s bitter foe. No one 
would say there was a sign of friend- 


Pathfinder 


liness between the White House ani 
the fine upholstered parlors of Wi! 
mington, Delaware. 

But now the fires of the campaig: 
are extinguished and young Frankli; 
spends week-ends with the Du Pont 
in Wilmington. Soon boy and girl wi! 
be married and both families will wit 
ness the ceremony. Love is good. | 
knows no barriers, It finds a way, 
We wish happiness to young Fran} 
lin and his bride-to-be. Indeed, whil. 
we are on the subject, we wish happ 
ness to all who are similarly smitte: 


q 


Dress Rehearsal ? 


Four months ago, almost as soon : 
the bloody Spanish revolt starte:| 
there was a sharp split in Europea: 
sympathies. Italy and Germany, bein 
Fascist, favored General Francis: 
Franco’s Fascist rebels; France an 
Russia, because of their political make 
up, sided with Spain’s legally consti 
tuted Popular Front government « 
Liberals, Socialists and Communists 
To avoid an immediate outbreak ou! 
side Spain’s boundaries, the majo 
powers signed a pact by which the 
agreed to keep hands off the situa 
tion. Only the naive believe that thi 
pact ever took effect. Even while 
was being drawn up, the signers of i 
were aiding the Spanish combatants 

Today the threat of a major Euro 
pean war is as bad as it was fou: 
months ago. In fact, it seems even 
worse. At this writing, Madrid has 
not yet fallen but Germany and Italy 
have jointly granted formal recogni 
tion to Franco’s forces as the new 
governing authority of Spain. With 
an amazing disregard for the intelli 
gence of the rest of the world, officia! 
Berlin and official Rome have had the 
effrontery to say that this recognitio: 
does not in any way conflict with th: 
so-called neutrality pact. This is th: 
sheerest sort of diplomatic persiflag: 
—Hitler and Mussolini cannot recog 
nize Franco without aiding him in on: 
way or another. Certainly, Russia 
and France will see it this way. 

It appears obvious enough that Hit 
ler and Mussolini, operating unde: 
their new agreement to confer with 
each other before taking any major 
diplomatic action, are anxious to mak« 
Spain as Fascist as themselves. |! 
they succeed, France will find itself 
ringed in by Fascism, and Russia may 
face a possible Fascist-Japanese op 
position on all sides. Great Britain's 
position, which may prove to be de 
cisive in the balance of war and peace 
is now too conjectural for comment. 

There can be no doubt, however 
that the makings of war are perilous 
ly complete abroad. The Spanish 
strife has frequently been referred to 
as the dress rehearsal for a majo! 
conflict. If the Loyalists hold out, if 
they should happen to succeed in their 
really heroic defense of Madrid, Ger- 
many and Italy may decide to take a 
direct and undisguised part in the 
struggle. If that happens, the tragic 
dress rehearsal will be over and the far 
more tragic play will start in earnest. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Secessionists 


Last June, a group of militant Fun- 
damentalist members of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America seceded from the parent de- 
nomination and formed an organiza- 
tion under the name of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of America. 

At the time, the secessionists num- 
bered only 34 ministers and no con- 
gregations. But last week, after they 
had held their second General Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia, they were able to 
count among themselves 103 ministers 
in 23 states and five foreign countries. 
In addition, the organization had 
zrown to 60 regularly constituted con- 





Pictures Inc. 


Buswell Does Not Object to Factions 


gregations in 16 states, together with 
other groups in the process of forma- 
tion. 

At the Philadelphia assembly, at- 
tended by 200 ministers and elders, 
the following news developed: 

Election: Rev. Dr. Oliver Buswell, 
Jr., president of Wheaton College at 
Wheaton, Ill., was elected moderator 
of the organization, succeeding Rev. 
r. J. Gresham Machen. His selection 
was seen as a move to offset possible 
internal dissension over the doctrine 
f pre-millennialism which holds that 
Christ will have a second coming to 
earth and that the coming will usher 
in a thousand-year era of peace and 
justice. Dr. Buswell is known as an 
exponent of this belief. His election, 
said Dr. Machen, showed “that reports 
that the Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica rejects pre-millennialism are un- 
true.” Said Dr. Buswell: “I do not 
object to any factions in the church.” 

Renunciation: Rev. Dr. H. McAllister 
Griffiths, until last August editor of 
lhe Presbyterian Guardian and a mov- 
ing force in the formation of the se- 
cessionist organization, renounced his 
membership in it. Declaring that he 
would henceforth be an independent 








minister, he declined to explain his 
action. 

Government: The General Assembly 
adopted the 300-year-oid Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with certain 
changes. This amounted to adoption 
#of the old creed of Presbyterianism, 
minus most of the amendments made 
to it in 1903 by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The new government of the 
young new church was written to 
guarantee, among other things, that 
church buildings will be the property 
of individual congregations. 

Meanwhile, as the assembly com- 
pleted its work in Philadelphia, the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America pushed its efforts to 
obtain a court injunction forbidding 
the secessionist organization, or any 
of its subsidiaries, to use the word 
“Presbyterian” or any term with a 
similar connotation. 

a 
Briefs 


@ Eighty-three years ago, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society moved into the red 
brick Bible House on Astor Place, 
New York. From that time to this, the 
Society has distributed almost 135,000,- 
000 copies of the Scriptures in all parts 
of the world, sending them out at the 
rate of three a minute. Last week, 
the Society moved from its old quar- 
ters to its new six-story building on 
swanky Park Avenue. 

@ From now on, 4,000,000 subjects of 
the 24-year-old Maharajah of Travan- 
core will not be barred from state 
temples because of “birth, caste or 
community.” The Maharajah, striking 
a blow at India’s ancient caste system, 
has just decreed that the ban against 
“Untouchables” in his domain has 
been lifted. His action was hailed 
as the greatest Hindu reform in 800 
years. 

G Catholic Church officials in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are investigating reports 
that “miraculous music” filters up 
from the grave of Helen Pelczar, bur- 
ied 10 years ago. Thousands have vis- 
ited the spot. 

G The literary worldof Moscow was 
stirred last week after the arts com- 
mittee of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars suddenly suppressed a lavish- 
ly-produced comic opera. Although 
the Soviet government is anti-reli- 
gious, it banned the opera because of a 
scene depicting mass baptism as a 
drunken farce. “An insolent misrep- 
resentation,” said the censors. 

¢ A Million Unit Fellowship Move- 
ment has just been launched by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its pur- 
pose is to rededicate and invigorate 
the spiritual life of one of the largest 
Protestant denominations in the Unit- 
ed States. It also seeks to enroll 1,000,- 
000 Methodists as financial supporters 
of a world-wide mission and benevo- 
lence program. 










$300 Cash Policy 


24 hours after death 


The First National Assurance Association, 504 
Land Bank Building, Kansas City, Missouri, 
incorporated under laws of State of Missouri, 
insures individuals or each member of your 
entire family for $300 in one policy at lowest 
cost. Family Groups in 48 States have taken 
this protection. Full $300 value from date of 
issue. The sightdraftin policy is an IMPROVE- 
MENT in CLAIM SETTLEMENT, which enables 
the beneficiary to collect the face amount of 
insurance through his LOCAL BANK, the very 
day of death WHEN CASH IS MOST NEEDED. 
No 60 or 90 days waiting period. 





Free from conditions and restrictions. No doctor’s 
examination. No assessments. No rate increasé. 
Those in sound health, ages birth to 65 are eligible. 
A child 10 years old pays 99c quarterly. A person 35 
pays $1.46 quarterly. Protected by 20-year old Legal 
Reserve Insurance Company that has paid in claims 
more than 10 million dollars 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail names, dates of birth, 
color and beneficiary for free inspection of policy. 
Write now before it is too late. 


ENS wi. SUITS 2s 


Stylish Suits and Overcostes at 
amazing prices. Sold only direct from 
maker. Satisfaction guaranteed . All sizes 
all_ models. Others, $17.95 up. Also Ladies 
Man-Tailored Coats $9.95 up Samples and 
simple measuring chart Free. Write 


Laird P. Wales Laird P. Wales Telloring Co., 819 | Co., 819 Suny, Vo N.Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUBALE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 




















BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 





—American Bey, 1 yr. 

—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 

—Breeder’s Garette, 


~Gypeaey Magazine, 
yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


6 mos. 
3 yrs —Pictorial Reovtem, i ye 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. —Romanthc Stories, I ye. 


—Flower Grower, 6 mos. —Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yt. —silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Magazine, 1 yr. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Movie Classic, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permittec. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check raagazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


























































A tip from Santa... 






Say 


Merry 
Christmas 


WITH A FEW 


PATHFINDER 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS THIS YEAR 


hm Give what you would like to receive. A pretty sound suggestion, isn’t it? 
You have been regularly reading and enjoying your PATHFINDER. You know 
the good cheer and happiness it brings to you every week through a well-balanced 
knowledge of world affairs. Then don’t you think that those friends to whom you 
would like to give something worthwhile, yet inexpensive, would be pleased to receive 
PATHFINDER each week in the coming year as a gift from you? Put an end 
to your gift worries—clip the coupon below. This Christmas—give PATHFINDER. 



















SES Each person to whom you send PATHFINDER will also receive an 
exquisite Christmas Gift Card, under first class postage, bearing your name and 
announcing that PATHFINDER is coming as your gift. These gift announce- 
ments are particularly attractive—they portray two gorgeous winter scenes at the 
Nation’s capital and are beautifully printed in color on the finest quality paper 
obtainable, with envelopes to match. There is no additional charge for this service. 


-REDUCED. 
Gift Prices 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 

3 or 4 subscriptions 6674c each 

2 subscriptions - - 75c each 

Single subscriptions $1.00 each 
You save money by renewing your own subscrip- 
tion in combination with your gift subscriptions 
at these special low Christmas rates. Subscrip- 


tions may be either New or Renewal—renewals 
extended from present date of expiration. 

















eae ace HERE’S A HANDY ORDER FORM — — — — — — — — 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $........ for which please send PATHFINDER to the following persons and greeting card for 
delivery on Christmas informing them they will receive it during 1937 as a gift from me. 









Post Office 





Street or RFD 


























Print your name as it TD. snk ccadneteneceaieinns ssc etnias dadieernens +5600 seedduks anne canbe vemos 
should appear on card 
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SCHOOLS 


Progressives 


American education for years wa 
dominated by the tradition th 
schooling should be formalized an 
routine, 
reliance was placed on memory, rep 
tition and drill to fix in the minds .« 
the youngsters the stated dates a: 
figures of the so-called fundamenta 
of learning. 

To challenge this viewpoint, ho 
ever, there appeared a newer theo: 
which said that schooling should n 
be a chore, that children should lea: 
largely through doing and that th 
school should. be more closely tied i 
with life. Proponents of this syst: 
said that teachers, instead of bei 
taskmasters, should work togeth 
with children in achieving mastery 
information through understandi 
rather than memorization. 

Gradually the freer theory of t! 
progressives gained strength and t! 
educational world was shaken wil 
debates and discussions. Last wes 
on east coast and west coast adh 
ents of the progressive philosop! 
mapped further steps to spread i! 
influence, 

In New York City, some 2,000 teach 
ers from Connecticut, Massachusett 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ne\ 
York met in the annual regional co: 
ference of the Progressive Educatio: 
Association the theme of which thi 
year was “Democracy in Education.” 
Foremost among the speeches at th: 
conference was one by Professor Joh: 
Dewey, whose philosophy has bee: 
the guide of the progressive movemen! 

Dr. Dewey’s voice was flat and mo 
notonous but his criticisms were shar} 
as he called for further advanc: 
against the “dead hand of worship of 
information that still grips th 
schools.” Reorganization must be ac- 
complished, said he, to make childre: 
thoroughly aware of the nature of th« 
society about them if democracy is to 
be perpetuated. 

At Palo Alto, California, the heads of 
the newly reorganized school of edu 
cation at Stanford—Dr. Grayson N 
Kefauver, dean, and his two assist 
ants, Dr. Harold Hand and Dr. Paul 
Hanna—planned to make Stanford «a 
training ground for advocates of pro 
gressive teaching. 

“Today’s school curricula is anti 
quated, having been geared to the sim 
ple life of the American frontier,” D1 
Kefauver said. “Too many teacher 
are maladjusted and neurotic, using 
the schoolroom as an escape mechan 
ism to bully and domineer. For thes: 
reasons a change in the American edu 
cational system is imperative.” 

Ee 
FREE TEST TO FITS SUFFERERS 


Attacks controlled quickly by Dr. Fred 
E. Grant’s private prescription. Highly 
praised; names of satisfied users sent on 











request. Write today, giving age and partic- 
ulars for free test. Dr. Fred E, Grant Co.. 


754 Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.—Ad\s 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





“Hot Money” 


In financial circles, funds sent from 
‘broad for temporary investment in 
\merican securities are known as “hot 
ioney.” The money flows in when 
economic conditions in other lands are 
neertain. It is called “hot” because 
‘t is liable to be withdrawn without 
warning at any time, thus upsetting 
tock market prices in this country. 

Within recent times, foreign in- 
estors have poured about $7,000,000,- 
000 into American exchange circles for 
purchase of American securities and 
have caused some uneasiness in Wall 
Street (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31). This 
fact won big headlines last week after 
President Roosevelt ordered studies 

ith a view toward protecting stock 

changes from possible demoraliza- 
tion in case the “hot money” were 
uddenly withdrawn. At the same 
time, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
ion made it clear that foreign invest- 

ents could not be controlled without 
ssage of new legislation. 

Meanwhile, on the strength of re- 
ports about President Roosevelt’s 
thoughts, financial capitals abroad be- 

in discussing the possible effects of 
introl of foreign investments in the 
(‘nited States. London financiers were 

pecially concerned, and in Amster- 
lam, a large number of Hollanders 
began selling their holdings of Amer- 

‘an securities. In Washington, how- 
ever, the U. S. Treasury Department 
showed no signs of worry over the 
influx of “hot money” and Secretary 
Morgenthau intimated that the Treas- 
ury had no immediate need for control 
legislation. 

——— es 


Farm Forecast 


For months, more than 100 Federal 
and state economists analyzed trends, 
studied figures, drew charts and filed 
reports. 

Their findings, applicable to all 
branches of American agriculture, 
were interpreted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a series 

Annual Outlook Reports. 

ore week, as a result of all this, 
the nation’s farmers were able to plan 
their 1937 operations on a general 
forecast of this nature: 

Production Costs: In 1937, the aver- 

ge price of farm equipment, com- 
modities and services will be higher. 
Wage rates for farm help will rise as 
the demand for non-agricultural 
workers increases. Seed prices, al- 
ready sharply advanced, will continue 
high. Cost of feed and fertilizer also 
will show an increase. 

Wheat: Although current conditions 
indicate that the world crop will be 
about 3,462,000,000 bushels (about 
90,000,000 bushels less than for 1935- 
36), a large surplus of American wheat 
is expected in 1937. The crop is likely 





to be a good deal larger than domestic 
needs. 

Clover, Alfalfa: Farmers may expect 
continued high prices for red clover, 
sweet clover and alfalfa seed in the 
spring and fall of 1937. Because of 
drought and grasshoppers, supplies of 
clover and alfalfa are now about 25 
per cent less than in 1934 and 1935. 

Feed Grain: All feed grain prices 
will remain high during most of the 
1936-37 marketing year. Indications 
are that there will be a 25 per cent 
drop in the feed grain supply for each 
grain-consuming animal as compared 
with last year and the 1928-32 average. 
Hay supplies will be about normal. 

Meat Supply: As a result of the feed 
shortage caused by the drought, 1937 
will see the smallest supply of meats 
in more than 15 years. Pork and 
better-grade beef will show the most 
pronounced shortage. General live- 
stock and meat prices should be 
higher than they have been in several 
years. 

Wool: When the domestic wool- 
marketing season begins April 1, 1937, 
stocks of wool, here and abroad, will 
be much below the average. Total wool 
supplies now on hand in this country 
are the smallest in several years. 

Poultry, Turkey: Because of this 
year’s heavy production and sales, 
there probably will be smaller mar- 
ketings of poultry and turkeys in 1937. 
Egg marketings should increase, how- 
ever. 

Farm Income: Farm families will 
have more money to spend in 1937. 
The upward trend, which began in 
1933, will continue. Current esti- 
mates indicate that this year’s total 
farm income will be 11 per cent great- 
er than the $7,090,000,000 reported for 
1935, or 81 per cent greater than the 
1932 low of $4,328,000,000. Farmers 
are expected to spend more on house- 
hold items, education, medical care 
and clothing. 


———__ 


Briefs 


@ Florida last week was reported 
as expecting its biggest tourist year in 
history. Eleven new hotels have been 
built in the state in the past 12 months. 

@ Current U. S. Treasury figures 
show that peace-time records for the 
production of coins in American mints 
were approximated during the first ten 
months of this year. From January 1 
to November 1, a total of 499,554,280 
pieces (value, $32,297,238) was minted. 
The peak was reached in 1919 when 
the mints issued 738,642,000 pieces. 

G Sales of American aircraft abroad 
have shown a sharp increase this year. 
Last week figures showed aeronautical 
exports to foreign nations totaled $15,- 
882,287 for the first nine months of 
1936. This was a 42 per cent increase 
over the corresponding period in 1935. 
Biggest buyer so far has been China. 
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ARC WELDER 


Works Off ny 

Storage Battery’ or 
Ordinary Light Socket 
This new electric arc welder is 
made possible by the invention of @ 
Jow voltage carbon. Auto batteries 
may be used without removing from 
car. Uses about same current as four 
headlight bulbs Broken parts are 
simply melted together by the white 
hot_electric arc, in just @ few sec- 


onds Produces about 
AGENTS 




























7000 degrees heat. 


Kg Hottest Flame Known 


~~, Melts iron and stee] instantly. Welds 
r; “fenders, radiators, holes in bodies, 


\, milk cans, tanks, braves broken cast- 
ings. Works on anything iron, steel, 





radi 
and battery 
shops, factories. 
Five minute 
demonstration 

















Permanent repairs made for al 
most nothing. Used by factories 
in Many operations. Positive 
money back ee by a re- 
sponsible firm. 
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Free For Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to 


breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 


where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; evenif you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 95-B Frontier antes 
aé2 Niagara Street, ___ Buffalo, New ow York 


LIQUOR HABIT 


STOPPED BY REMARKABLE 
NEW HOME TREATMENT 


CAN BE GIVEN SECRETLY 


Graves Home Treatment has succeeded in correcting all 
taste and desire for liquor after expensive institutional 
treatments have failed. Also strengthens WROUGHT 
NERVES. Contains no habit-forming drugs. CAN BE 
GIVEN SECRETLY. Write for valuable FREE book- 
let, mailed in plain envelope. GRAVES LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. B-32, 17 N. State S8t., St, Chicage, ES tl. 
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GOVERNMENT 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


TO START 


Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. T191 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Many 1937 Fg Rush FREE list of U. 8, 
Appointments. @” Government big pay JOBS, 
& 32-page book Caarny sal: 

Get ready aries, hours, work. 
immediately how to get one of Seene 
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Professor Pitkin 


“Whiz,” according to two of its 
popular definitions, means (1) an em- 
phatic success, or (2) something which 
travels through the atmosphere at 
great speed. Professor Walter Bough- 
ton Pitkin, popular psychologist and 
author of “Life Begins at 40,” is both. 

His extreme activity has led him 
across two continents in pursuit of an 
amazing series of vocations and avoca- 
tions which for sheer versatility puts 
him in a class by himself. 

At one time or another, he has been 
cow-puncher, strike-breaker, Holly- 
wood picture supervisor, encyclopedia 
editor, philosopher-essayist, composer 
of music, and junk salesman. Now he 
carries on simultaneous careers as a 
writer, full time professor of journal- 
ism, editorial director of a magazine, 
and professional farmer. In his vari- 
ous capacities he flew 31,000 miles 
last year. 

People first began to suspect that 
the Pitkin boy was different when at 
16 his long legs pedaled a bicycle from 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to Albany, N. Y. He 
was shipped back to his home town 
suffering from acute physical exhaus- 
tion, but determined in his life-time 
thesis: “Act! Never mind the failures, 
but act!” 

Two years later, he was working his 
way through the University of Michi- 
gan, first as cane salesman, then as 
manager of a local prize-fighter. He 
high-jumped his way onto the track 
team, and graduated in 1900 with a 
bachelor’s degree and a background of 
languages and psychology. 

Pitkin spent the next five years as a 
graduate student in Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, and Hartford, Conn. In be- 
tween terms he found time to serve as 
a member of the Paris World’s Fair 
Commission, to study Arabic, and to 
marry Mary Gray, a Hartford girl. 

He was in Europe once more when 
a paper on his psychological research- 
es attracted instant attention § in 
America. In 1905 a hasty. cable 
brought him back as an instructor of 
psychology at Columbia University. 

When the Pitkin family, which now 


MAIDCET 
POCKET RADIO 


SAUTIFUL EAR LOUD TONE 

Biaecd FROM POCKET RADIO! 
No Dangling Earphones to Bother 
With. one unit — just like the big 

sets, bat w only six ounces. Fi 
pocket easily. Take it wi 

music, sports, police calls, and all radio en- 

tertainment. No batteries, tubes or electrical 

connections required . 


Anyone Can Use It — Works immediately 
Beautiful reception, selectivity and volume. 
No maze of wires necessary for hook-up to 
incenvenient out of the way sockets. Accura’ 
©, precisely assembled, rigidly 
assures excellent performance. 
broadcast band. Coste nothing to operate and 


should iast for years. Super smooth tuning 
mes Complete, ready to listen, 
amps, office, boats. home, hotei, 
i weling, in auto, or 

NTEED. No difficult hook-ups. 
A TOY. 





includes five sons, began to grow, he 
added to his income as an editorial 
writer, first for the New York Tribune, 
then for the Evening Post. Four 
years after his return, he left Co- 


-lumbia altogether to give more time to 


fiction writing. With a shrewd knowl- 
edge of the things most likely to tickle 
the American fancy, he pounded out 
more than 200 short stories, pub- 
lished under seven pen names, 

In 1912 Pitkin accepted an oppor- 
tunity to continue his work in news- 
papering along a different line by ac- 
¢epting an appointment to the faculty 
of the new and experimental Colum- 
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Prof. Pitkin: Time-Saver 


bia University School of Journalism, 
where he has been ever since, 

There, with spidery blackboard 
scribblings and many diagrams, Pit- 
kin explains his conception of the 
average American reader’s mind to 
some 70 graduate students a year. For 
four hours a week he holds forth on 
his main idea and its many applica- 
tions: It is better to present an idea 
forcibly at some sacrifice of fact, than 
one weakened by many ifs and buts. 

Pitkin follows his own instructions 
to the fetter. His own books are writ- 
ten simply and with electrifying di- 
rectness. He compresses long trains 
of thought and voluminous statistics 
into a single paragraph or even single 
sentence. With a dash of journalis- 
tic dressing and Pitkinian optimism, 
these become such arresting phrases 
as “Life Begins at 40.” 

The professor’s chief concern, ex- 
emplified by such books as “More 
Power to You,” “Take It Easy!” and 
“Let’s Get What We Want,” is in tell- 
ing others how to live. It is his idea 
that not one human being in a million 
ever fully utilizes his time or his 
capabilities for accomplishment. In- 
dividual resources of energy are frit- 





Pathfinde: 


tered away on useless games, pickin. 
up and putting down cigarettes, ani 
opening second-class mail. 

In his books, Pitkin makes a tho. 
sand and one suggestions about ho 
the tempo of existence might } 
heightened, and himself follows the; 
carefully. When a study of his ow 
habits showed him that smoking r 
duced his efficiency by more than | 
per cent, he stopped the habit. 

His time is carefully budgeted, «| 
most to the minute, so that he know 
what he will be doing at each hour o} 
the day. He constantly reads or writ: 
when traveling, and never journeys | 
train when it is possible to ma 
faster connections by air. 

As a means of saving precious mi 
utes and fully capitalizing his energ, 
Pitkin emotes quickly. His abrupt gri 
turns on and off like an electric ligh: 
without preliminary signs or aft 
glow. His temper flares suddenly }y 
cause he thinks counting to 10 a mi 
use of chemical energy. 

He dresses casually, without muc! 
waste of time. His hair goes uncut f 
long periods, until a long forelo: 
dangling before his: slate-blue eyes 
tells him it is time for another vi 
to the barber. 

Busy days end for him at 5 o’clo: 
Then he relaxes completely, storing 1 
energy for the next 24 hours. He at 
tends the movies once or twice a wee! 
and drinks occasionally, since he bi 
lieves that moderate use of alcoh 
does not lower his efficiency. 

Such a way of life enables him 
carry on a myriad of activities. Job 
which occupied him only temporaril: 
after his appointment to Columbi 
were those of American managing edi 
tor of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
scenario supervisor for Universal pic 
tures, shoe industry expert, and gov- 
ernmental housing adviser. 

Permanently, he is operator and par! 
owner of one of the country’s larges! 
scientific farms, at Centerville, Md 
In Dover, N. J., he has his home and 
another farm. 

He delivers as many as 70 lectures 
a year all over the country befor: 
crowds as large as 14,000. He is a con- 
stant contributor to magazines, a fre 
quent radio speaker and is editoria! 
director of the Farm Journal. 

A new book, “Careers after 40,” 
scheduled for publication next spring 
and the professor is still working on 
a larger and more scientific treatise t 
be called “Man-Ways.” 

At 58, Pitkin looks younger than hi 
years, but he probably never will find 
days long enough for what he want 
to do. Time, for America’s leading 
exponent of perpetual motion, is a! 
acute and pressing reality. Evening 
repeatedly brings from him the obser 
vation, “Another day of my life gone. 

It is doubtful whether Pitkin re 
gards himself as much of a phenom¢ 
non. For people to judge him as “a 
literary guy,” he says, is “just funny, 
in spite of his more than 20 books 
And last year when a student sugges!- 
ed a paper on “Walter Pitkin and His 
Methods,” his answer was brief and 
to the point: “Blah! Forget it!” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Drive-In Theater 


In the old days of silent pictures, 
audiences watched the hero snatch the 
heroine from the villain’s clutches in 
theaters that were far from palatial, 
often quite makeshift. At times a piano 
was rolled into a corner of a dance 
hall or meeting place, a sheeted screen 
was erected, camp chairs were set up 
on the floor and you had your movie 
house. 

As motion pictures progressed tech- 
nically, however, and as the screen 
became one of the nation’s major in- 
dustries, greater emphasis began to be 
placed upon the surroundings in 
which audiences watched the movies. 

In the big cities competition in the 
industry produced giant movie hous- 
es. In the theatrical district of New 
York City, S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) built 
a movie palace far surpassing in gran- 
deur even the luxurious opera houses. 
Later this was in turn surpassed by 
Radio City Music Hall. 

Everywhere throughout the country, 
movie houses began to look to their 
irchitecture. They increasingly add- 
ed to the trappings of uniformed ush- 
ers, air-conditioning, more extensive 
seating. 

In England the evolutionary trend 
of the movie theater recently brought 
about bomb-proofed movie houses. 
And in this country, the latest offshoot 
of the machine age civilization has re- 
ulted in “Drive-In Theaters.” 

Last week, for example, it was an- 

ounced that a $50,000 project was 
inder way to give Providence, R. L., its 
first “Drive-In Theater patterned 
after the one in Quincy, Mass, Instead 
of seats the plans call for graduated 
levels for automobiles from which the 
patrons will view the show. Space 
will be provided for 750 automobiles 
ind the movies will go on, rain or 
shine, with the automobiles providing 
helter, 

nuntiietonntiiiiitnineanemen 


Hearst Deleted 


\s Hearst Metrotone News flashed 

1 the screen in recent months, it was 
the signal for many members of movie 
iudiences to boo and hiss. Only scat- 
tered applause greeted the pictures. 

rhe boos and hisses were vart of 

Widespread audience resentment 
gainst Hearst newsreels. The resent- 
nent was based on charges that Hearst 
pictures were Red-baiting, jingoistic 
ind distorted to fit the Hearst view- 
point. The resentment also manifest- 
ed itself in picketing of movie houses 
howing Hearst Metrotone and in de- 
nands that theater managers with- 
draw the newsreels under penalty of 
boycott. 

The movement was particularly no- 
liceable in college towns. Students 
at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., set the example last spring 
when they demanded withdrawal of a 





newsreel sequence they regarded as 
war propaganda. 

In many sections, audience displeas- 
ure resulted in a cut in attendance at 
theaters showing the newsreels and 
the title finally was reduced to Metro- 
tone News, with Hearst’s name delet- 
ed. Rumors of any further change in 
name were denied by the newsreel 
executives up until a week ago. 

Last week, however, the title was 
completely discarded and issue num- 


ber 215 of the newsreel appeared 
with the designation “News of the 


Day, distributed by M.-G.-M.” It was 
reported that Hearst had not with- 
drawn from the company and that 
Edwin C. Hill had been replaced as 
narrator. 





You'll Be Seeing 

Pennies from Heaven (Cohen-Co- 
lumbia): Bing Crosby sings and goes 
through a series of adventures as an 
unexpected guardian of a child and an 





Coming: Bing Crosby and Edith Fellowes 


old man, temporary antagonist of The 
girl, originator of a night club which 
fails, and final inheritor of the inevita- 
ble happiness which goes with light 
pictures of this type. With Madge 
Evans, Edith Fellowes, Donald Meek. 

Love on the Run (M-G-M): This is 
the latest picture of the Clark Gable, 
Joan Crawford, Franchot Tone combi- 
nation. Gable and Tone are rival 
foreign newspaper Correspondents, 
Miss Crawford is an heiress and all the 
characters run roughshod over the 
map of France in a series of incon- 
sistent but laugh-provoking sequences. 
With Ivan Lebedeff, Reginald Owen, 
Mona Barrie. 

Winterset (Radio): In bringing to 
the screen the poetic drama of the 
same name, which last year won the 
prize awarded by New York City crit- 
ics as the best play of the year, the 
Radio studio departs strongly from 
the customary paths of the cinema. 
The story revolves around the aim of 








Personal to Fat Girls! .. on can 


slim down your face and figure without strict 


dieting or back-breaking exercises. Just 
eat sensibly and take 4 Marmola Prescription 
Tablets a@ day until you have lost enough 
fat—then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the 
same element prescribed by most doctors in 
treating their fat patients. Millions of people 
are using them with success. Don’t let 
others think you have no spunk and that your 
will-power is as flabby as your flesh Start 
with Marmola today and win the slender 


lovely figure y Nigure rightfully yours, * yours, 


feck. that 
COUGH before it 
gets WORSE 


Check it ms others (maybe the children) catch it! 
Check it with FOLEY’S HONEY & TAR, the pemlon 
acting ot that gives quick relief ‘and speeds 
recove soothes raw, irritated tissues; quickly 
omaye, tickling, hacking. Spoonful makes for co te 
free sleep. © stomach- -upsetting drugs. Ideal 
children, too. Don’t let that cough due toacold heneaal 
For speedy relief and speeded-up recovery insist upon— 


FOLEY’ HONEY & TAR 


COMPOUND 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size 8x10 inches 
or smatier if desired. 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 

escapes, pet animals, ete. 

or enlargemente of any 
part of group picture. Safe 


return of original photo 
3 for $1.00 


guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY 22" m2! vbote 
snapshot 

(any size) and within a week you wil! receive 

ro beautiful enlargement, guaranteed fade- 

ess. Pay postman 47c plus postage —or send 49c fy 

with order and we pay mata ce. Big ,16x20- ts . 

inch enlargement sent ). 78¢ plus post- — 

age or send 80c and we pay M8 B. Take advantage of thie amazing 

er now. Send your photos today. Specify size - rm 
te ag STUDIO 
104 &. Jefferson St. 6-P CHICAGO, iLLInors 





















MAKE UP TO $32.00 IN A WEEK 
TAKING ORDERS 


Ford Cars Given as Bonus. Send name with hose 
size and favorite shade for offer of your own ho 
siery FREE as extra Bonus, Sensational profit 
details and startling outfit offer. Work fol! or 
spare time. Everybody a prospect Get tmme 
diate cash earnings. le like Grace Wilbur, who 
reported $37.10 earned in 9 hours, or Chas. Mille 
who earned $120.00 in one week. Both received 
new cars as bonus. Act quick! 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO 
40-L Midway, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 


Free Trial Treatment 


sent on request. ARREN TABLETS have 
helped to reduce thousands of persons 
without starvation diet or burdensome ex- 
ercise, often at a rapid rate. Let us 
send you proof at our expense. 

ARREN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Desk N- 42, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~ A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. C-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tel] you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 
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NOW You Can Secure 


$1000 TO $5000 
IFE INSURANCE AT 


WHOLESALE COST 


in “Old line legal reserve company” 


COOPERATIVE BUYING POWER COMMANDS 
LOWER COSTS. 

Become a member of N. P. A. @ coopera- 

tive membership organization and secure 

© protection at rates you can easily 







This insurance is issued to members only, 
by “old line’’ legal reserve company Rated ‘‘A’”’ 
excellent in Dunne’s insurance reports at 
rates the individual cannot duplicate. 

No medical examination ordinarily required 
for members under age 50 unless applying for 
more than $3000. Men and women ages 15 to 60 
are eligible for membership. Membership fee 
is only $1.00. Write for details. Send no mon- 
ey. We have no agents, pay no commissions. 


NATIONAL POLICYHOLDERS ASSOCIATION, 


819 Southern Bidg., Dept. 1, Washington, D.C. 


DEAF ? 


RINAZING NEWS. / 


You may hear like normal na 
ng new instrument releases d 

% from misery and cubarvasement. 
The Godsend, new Scientific, Electrical Hearing Aid, is 
teed to give you same strain-free power to hear as 
truments selling for $50, $75, $100, and more. PRICED 
AT ONLY $19.75, complete! Backed by $1000.00 Money- 
Guarantee. Now you may enjoy sermons from back 
oe eharch, lectures, conversations, radios, movies. Complete 
with Micro ane, rn and TWO 1-1-7 a 
both for less than the usual 


Ditoe of of only ¢ Onn Music ce words heard distinctly from 
directions, at close range or from distances. No distor- 
ey head noises. Instrument is lightweight, easily con- 
cealed in clothing, no more noticeable than pair of 
Write quick for FREE DETAILS, sent in plain envelope. 
aa COMPANY, Dept. M-4 
3785 Beechmo 


io, 
CINCINNATI, | onto 











JESUS AND HIS PLACE 
IN UNITARIAN THOUGHT 


By Abraham M. Rihbany 
and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. Dewson, Box 41-PY, Milton, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 










- Magazines $ 
SIX for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverieaf American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
hp me lhe Poultry —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
ne 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 


—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good s es —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No A ag or substitution in the list of magazines 
Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
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a boy to clear the good name of his 
father, victim of false justice. The 
boy and girl, the killer and the judge 
meet in the rain near Brooklyn Bridge. 
With Burgess Meredith, Margo, Eduar- 
do Cianelli, Edward Ellis and Paul 
Guilfoyle. 





ON THE AIR 
Good Will Court 


“Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree — 

Alexander Pope asked the question 
poetically back in the 18th century. 
A newer application of the same 
thought last week could have substi- 
tuted “lawyers” for “doctors.” 

The disagreement was over National 
Broadcasting Company’s “Good Will 
Court” which has apparently led to 
anything but good will since it was 
brought to a national hook-up from 
a small station. Contract trouble, 
arguments about any and all phases of 
the program have beset this court 
which undertakes to advise men and 
women with legal problems. 

The group most recently to express 
displeasure with the Court is the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. 
The directors of the Association an- 
nounced their approval of a committee 
report that condemned both the Court 
and the judges. Singled out for par- 
ticular attack was A. L. Alexander 
who conducts the radio court. 

Pointing out that Alexander is not 
a lawyer, the report states: “The judge 
attempts to give advice. He is fre- 
quently interrupted and even correct- 
ed by the conductor.” It further de- 
clares the program is one-sided, that 
the broadcast is “conducted primarily 
for commercial purposes, to exploit a 
morbid curiosity in the trials and 
tribulations of the so-called litigants.” 

Alexander and the Chase and San- 
born Coffee company, sponsor of the 
broadcast, rushed forward with de- 
fenses by Governor Lehman and At- 
torney General Bennett of New York 
and Attorney General Wilentz of New 
Jersey in addition to favorable re- 
marks by a host of judges and lawyers. 

So who is to decide when lawyers 
disagree? “That,” as an earlier poet 
than Pope said, “is the question.” 

Be 


Inaugural 


In keeping with an historic victory 
at the polls, the President’s inaugura- 
tion on January 20 is slated to be the 
most elaborately covered in the his- 
tory of broadcasting. 

The inaugural broadcast is to begin 
at 9:30 a. m. National Broadcasting 
Company will transmit over its com- 
bined Red and Blue Networks expected 
to comprise 107 stations by that time. 

A staff of 40 engineers and tech- 
nicians, 20 announcers, 10 or more 
short wave transmitters, a blimp and 
an army plane will be included in the 
men and equipment being lined up to 
cover the event. 
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Physician Extraordinary to the la! 
King George V, 75-year-old SIR HUM 
PHREY DAVEY ROLLESTON to! 
newspaper reporters on his arrival j 
New York last week that “the on! 
real secret to longevity is to choos 
your parents with great care.” 











In final confirmation of rumors tha! 
persisted for more than two year 
came announcement of the engag: 
ment of FRANKLIN DELANO ROOS|! 
VELT, JR., of Hyde Park, N. Y., a: 
MISS ETHEL DU PONT, of Green- 
ville, Delaware. They are to be mar- 
ried in June. 

Author of “Emperor Jones,” “Stran 
Interlude,” and “Mourning Becom: 
Electra,” EUGENE O’NEILL, 48-yea: 
old playwright, was awakened by h 





Pictures Inc. 


Nobel Prize Winner O’Neill and Wife 


wife last fortnight to be told that h: 
had won the Nobel international priz: 
for literature, worth about $45,000 
Now in Seattle, Wash., working on 
series of eight plays, O’Neill said, 
hope someone will take a chance ani 
run them off on successive nights 
That will knock the audience cold 
and they’ll never want to see anoth« 
play.” 

Son of the late Thomas Alva Edison, 
CHARLES A. EDISON was appointe: 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. H: 
is 46 years old, and has been directing 
head of Thomas A. Edison Industries 
Inc., since 1931. A close friend of th: 
President, he was formerly chief as 
sistant to Donald Richberg, NRA ad- 
ministrator. 


- . 7 


Former wife of Owen Moore and 
then of Douglas Fairbanks, “America’s 
Sweetheart,” MARY PICKFORD, 43 
confirmed rumors of her engagement 
to CHARLES (BUDDY) ROGERS, 32 
once a screen star in his own right 
and more recently an orchestra leader. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ENATE and House officials on Capi- 
S tol Hill have about solved the 
problem created for them by the 
Democratic landslide for Roosevelt 
ind Garner which swept along with 
it an unprecedented Democratic Con- 
ress. 

An increase of five in the number 
of Democratic Senators means there 
will be 75 in the Senate which meets 
January 5 to only 17 Republicans. In 
the House an increase of 13 will give 
334 Democrats to only 89 Republicans. 

In each chamber the Democrats 
usually sit on one side and the Repub- 
licans on the other. But when one 
party gets a large majority (in either 
house), some members of that party 
must take seats on the other side. The 
space assigned to them on that side has 
long been called “Cherokee Strip.” 

The one-sided make-up of the next 
Congress revived for a time talk of 
the “strip.” This idea was first adopt- 
ed in the House in 1891 when there 
was a big Republican majority. 

As the name implies, the term came 
from the Cherokee Indians and refers 
to a narrow strip of western land 
less than a mile wide which served as 
a lane over which members of the 
Cherokee tribe might migrate west- 
vard without trespassing or molesta- 
tion. The strip was later purchased 

the government and opened up for 
homesteading. 

But it now appears that the “Cher- 
okee strip” in the new Senate (and 
House) will be only a small Republi- 
‘an “island.” Having rolled up the 
most lop-sided majority since the Civil 
war, Democratic Senators will take 
over both sides of their legislative 
chamber, ordinarily split into equal 
sections by the middle aisle. 

Tentative plans for seating the new 
Senate call for 61 Democratic desks on 
the left side of the floor and 14 on the 
other. In a small island group just in 
front of the President’s chair on the 
right-hand side of the aisle will be 17 
seats for “surviving” Republicans. 
(House seating plans have not been 
innounced yet, but a similar arrange- 
ment will likely be worked out there). 

House desks and chairs have been 
changed and added to frequently, but 
it is said that no Senate desk has ever 
been given away and that none has 
been replaced. Some Senators want 
lo take their desks home at the end 
of their service, but that just isn’t 
allowed. 

There is always rivalry for certain 
of the historic desks in the Senate 
chamber, but by long established cus- 
tom the desks are assigned according 
to seniority in the Senate. Thus, even 
the Democratic “tidal wave” early 
this month did not rob the G, O. P. of 
the oldest desk on the Senate floor. 
rhat historic piece of furniture, once 
occupied by Daniel Webster, will re- 
main in Republican hands during the 
next Congress. It is occupied by Sen- 
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Daniel Webster’s Desk, Oldest in the Senate 


ator Frederick Hale, Republican of 
Maine, whose seat was not at stake in 
this year’s election. 

Other famous desks in the Senate 
include the one once used by John C, 
Calhoun and now occupied by Sena- 
tor Burton Wheeler, of Montana; the 
desk used by Henry Clay, the South’s 
staunchest upholder of the Union, and 
now assigned to Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia; and the one used by 
Stephen A. Douglass, Lincoln’s slavery 
debater, which at present is used by 
Senator Henry Ashurst, of Arizona. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
has the desk long used by the late 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. 
This desk is now eyed by his son, Sen- 
ator Robert La Follette, jr., but he 
must wait until his seniority in the 
Senate entitles him to it. 


Capital Briefs 


@ With Uncle Sam paying an an- 
nual rent bill in Washington of over 
$2,500,000, and all available office 
space in the capital now crowded, a 
preliminary study is being made by 
the Treasury, Social Security Board 
and the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission with a view to 
framing recommendations to Con- 
gress for a giant new Social Security 
Building. 

@ The Bureau of the Census report- 
ed a few days ago that Washington’s 
per capita cost of sanitation service is 
11th highest ($3.40) of 94 of the na- 
tion’s larger cities having popula- 
tions of more than 100,000 each. The 
range in the 94 cities studied was 
from $6.44 to 29 cents. 

@ Of the grand total of over 835,700 
civilian employees of the Federal gov- 
ernment 114,600 are on duty in Wash- 
ington. 

G The District of Columbia has a 
law, passed in 1926, making it a $50 
fine to use a milk bottle for any other 
purpose than milk. 

@ Washington’s last main line rail- 
road grade crossing will disappear 
under plans tentatively decided upon 
last week by the District Commis- 
sioners, 
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NEEDLESS 
TORTUR} 


BUNION 


Theamazing action of PEDODYNEis truly marvelous 
for those whose bunions cause a torturing bulge to the 
shoes. Stops pain almost instantly. Reduces swollen 
hump and inflammation so quickly you can soon wear 
smaller, neater shoes withease. Prove iton yourbunion. 


PEDODYNE IS NOT A PAD OR PLASTER TO STICK TO 
TENDER SKIN OR CAUSE MORE BULK IN TIGHT SHOES 


same ece me MAIL COUPON<<¥=euwy 
Pedodyne Co., Dep A 201 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ml, 5 
“I want to try PEDODYNE.”’ There is no obligation. | 
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DO PILES CAUS 


OTHER DISEASES? 





explains how piles 
are often the source 
of headaches, stom- 
ach and liver trou- 
ble, nervousness, 
loss of vitality, and 
many other common ills. This book 
telis how thousands have been freed 
from rectal troubles by the famous 
mild treatment of e McCleary 
Clinic. A book full of information 
and helpful advice. Send for copy. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
__2782 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 








| 
SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to t 
from to fit youreyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY antil you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then the above 

ful Style will cost you —_ $3.90; other etyles $2.20 7 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day tril, 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE Co. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 611-N1, Chicago, ft. 


NEEDED IN EVERY HOME-..SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


















Complete Outfit 


i Price $1 .98 


Value $4.00 


Close cutting steel barber's clippers, 7-inch barber's comb, rege 
ulation stee) barber's shears strictly high grade outfit for 
every style haw cutting, neck clipping and hair Pobbing. 


s Bend no money now. Just 
Free Trial Offer: pata 
tage on arrival. Use outfit 10 days and f pos are wot antiohed 
return it and purchase price will be promplhy vdunded. 
HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept. P, MADISON, W1s. 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 
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Barber Outfit ™ 
























DIABETIC TREATMENT taken 
internally at home. Patients in- 
crease food, gain strength within a 
short time. Treatment requires ne 
ject Write today. 
> [OR_COME TO THE INSTITUTE) 
~~ KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbia Ave. 
TST instrrure SO. WHITLEY, IND. _ 
SUCCES is not for MISFITS. Our 
SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER 
ANALYZATION will reveal, Your TRUE char- 
acter, Your IDEAL position for SUCCESS, and 
How to achieve it. SEND $1.00 NOW, or write. 
Personal Efficient Council, 1402 AvenueP, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 


_ LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 


. + . +] 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go ‘ 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liqui 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is Doi- 
goned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Teantives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Ca 


CIAL EVES 


Reinforcement prevents easy breakage. 
Most Comfortable and Most Natural. 
We fit eyes around the world. Largest assortment in America. 
Satisfactory fit in home guaranteed. Eyes blown to order. Send 
name of anyone needing an eye for Free Book and Color Chart. 


THE DENVER OPTIC COMPANY 
426 University Bldg. Denver, Colorado 


NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner “Aysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-N St., Hallowell, Maine. 


HISK Send for FREE TRIAL of 
NOXALCO, a guaranteed harmless home 


treatment Can be given secretly in food or drink to 
anyone who dnnks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wine, 
etc Your request for Free Trial brings trial supply Ny mail 
and full 3200 treatment which you may try under - refund 
guerantee at our risk ARLEE CO Sept. 8-41 BALTIMORE, MD. 


it WHY WORRY “80uT LEG 
TROUBLE 
Viscose Method heals and prevents many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose 
veins, swollen legs. No cost for trial if it fails 
in 10 days. Describe trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P., F, Viscose Co., 140 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


BURNING ITCHING FEET 


“FUTZENE” gives immediate relief to burning, itch- 

ing feet, caused by disease known as Athlete’s foot. 

Pull treatment sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
Endorsed by Doctors. 


FUTZENE LABORATORIES, Box 205, SALEM, OHIO 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you a regular 4-day M-ROYDS 
Combination treatment upon receipt of 


bi 
10c to cover mailing costs, etc. If re- 
lieved, pay $1., if not, pay nothing. Write today. 
M-ROYDS CO., Dept. 105. 728 Delaware. Kansas City, Mo. 


Aes TOMBSTONES ‘9 ve 
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All The News 
of All The World 
CONDENSED 
ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
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FOR YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 


Check whether .. 


e* 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Word Puzzle 


In this puzzle readers are asked to 
find the word which the given letters 
spell. Almost any word may be used 
for a puzzle of this kind, but this par- 
ticular one calls for the word contain- 
ing (1) five s’s—sssss; (2) two e’s— 
ee; (3) one o—o; and (4) one p—p. 

The pugzle is to put these nine let- 
ters together to spell a certain word. 
That word, or the correct answer, you 
will find, is a verb denoting ownership. 


Oo 


Match Star 


For this entertaining little .match 
trick you need five matches and some 
water. Bend each match in the mid- 
dle without break- 
ing them entirely 
in two. Then ar- 
range the bent 
matches in the 
form of spokes of 
a wheel as shown 
at the top in the 
accompanying il- 
lustration. 

With the match- 
es on a flat surface 
drop a single drop 
of water on each 
match where it is 
bent at the “hub” 
of the wheel. 
After the water 
has had time to soak into the fiber of 
the matches they will gradually 
straighten out until they form the 
five-pointed star shown at the bottom 
of the illustration. That is, it usually 
works that way. See if it will work 
for you. 


If It Works 





Brain Teaser 

Just to keep people figuring, this 
week’s problem was supposed to have 
been originated by the keeper of a 
monkey house in a zoo. It concerns 
the ages of two of his monkeys, Ike 
and Mike. 

It seems that the sum of Mike’s and 
Ike’s ages is four years. Ike is twice 
as old as Mike was when Ike was 
half as old as Mike will be when Mike 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 


.-NEW or ....RENEWAL 


et ee Oe eee NS. San Saree r 


is three times as old as Ike was wh: 
Ike was three times as old as Mik. 
The puzzle is to find out the prese: 
age of each monkey. Answer ne: 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The moth 
had 321 peanuts left for herself or f, 
some future distribution to her chi 
dren. 

———_-. > —————_______ 
Smiles 

Tubbs—Who’s the lady with the | 
tle wart? 

Bjones—Sh-h-h! 
her husband. 


Keep still, That 





Boss—Why are you always looki 
in the mirror? 

Stenog—Your wife told me to wat 
myself when you were around, 





Farmer—You say you have be: 
around everywhere and you can’t fi: 


_a thing to do? 


Hiker—Yas, suh; dat’s right. | 
jes’ too heavy fer light work and j: 
too light fer heavy work. 





Arthur—Don’t you agree with n 
that my girl is an angel? 

Mike—Yes, but I notice she paints. 

Arthur—Well, did you ever see 
angel that wasn’t painted? 





Goofus—I believe I am losing my 
memory. It’s worrying me to death. 

Rufus—Never mind, old fellow. Just 
forget all about it. 





Staylate—So you told your father that | 
was earning $5,000 a year. What did he 
say to that? 

Miss Hopemore—He said you might be 
getting that much but he didn’t believe 
you could earn it. 





Mrs. Wombat—Mrs. Pecksniff must 
think a lot of her husband. She kiss« 
him every time he comes home. 

Mrs. Xerxa—Yes, she kisses him to 
see if he has been drinking. 





Sandy—Here I’ve spent four year: 
a-courtin’ you, and now you throw 
me over for another fellow. 

Sue—Yes, Sandy. But he spent less 
time and more money; that’s why. 





Harold—She says she thinks she 
can learn to love me. 

Bill—Well, that seems encouraging 
—but still you don’t look happy. 
Harold—No; I took her out last 
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Nov. 28, 1936 ' 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything buy, sell or exchange’? Do want 
agents? Want help? Want to work up s table business at 
home, through the maile? PATHFINDER is read by more than 
a million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
in the fewest possible words 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted as words 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two 
















AGENTS 


LEATHER NBECKTIES—Look finer than silk 
ig profits. Cleaned with damp cloth. All styles 
rful designs. Always look new. Guaranteed profit 

Send fifty cents for sample tie and complete 

outfit. Nu-Mode Ties, 1335 North Twelfth, 
aukee, Wis. 


Lebiatenen ns St 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienced so state. ‘ Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D 


CARTOONING 


[ATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25.00. No drawing 

yility mecessary to win 26 prizes in all. Rush 

e on postcard for valuable tips on ‘“‘How to Make 

ney With Simple Cartoons,’’ Cash Prize Entry 
Blank and Rules. Send no money. Cartoonists’ Ex- 
1ange, Dept. 14311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES = 


D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


rse Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
W FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
me is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
erature. Specify State. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
FARM RADIOS 


dry-c ell) oe 
¢. Agents wanted. Esco—C, Kansas City, Mo. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED __ 
VOMEN—GIRLS—EARN GOOD MONEY mailing our 
talogs from home Experience unnecessary. 
thing supplied including stamps No Selling. 
te enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. Nation- 
e Distributors, 401 Broadway, Dept. J, New York. 
Earn money home spare or full time. Ad- 
velopes, list names, sew, other work. Send 
mp, details. Women’s Service League, 17-P1l 
Keene, N. H. _ ‘. 
EE TO WOMEN! Beautiful personal monogram- 
ed stationery with extra Christmas money! Write 
] ationery Co., Memphis, Tennessee 
_ INSTRUCTION  —_s 
E A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
e¢ I n at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
nany good full time and spare time jobs 
f Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
ept. 6ML3, Washington, D. C. PEE 
. POR “UNCLE SAM.”’ $105-$175 month. Men- 
Many 1937 appointments. Try next an- 
minations. Common education. Full par- 
] jobs—Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
hester, N. 


INVENTIONS 


NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
Louis, Missouri. 
MOVIES 


FOR MOVIES—Magazine free—Sell stories— 
Write Union Pictures Enterprises, Box 27, Troy, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


ITWO SENSATIONAL VALUES—real precision tools. 
Micrc meter, capacity 0 to 1 inch measuring to one- 
andth part. Perfect accuracy. $1.00 postage 

i. Manheim Slide Rule, A, B, C, D scales. Ab- 
itely accurate, non-shrinking. Leather case with 
tion booklet. $1.00 postage paid. Sevan Com- 

Dept. 22, 7 East 42 Street, New York City. 

OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 00 FOR ic. We Guarantee to Pay World's 
Highest Prices, Large Cents up to $2000.00 each, 
9 Cents $10.00, 1860 Cents $50.00, 1890 Cent $20.00, 
Liberty Head Nickel $350.00, 25c before 1916 

$ ), 50c before 1916 $750.00, other 50c before 1936 
$60.00. Gold Coins $5000.00, Lincoln Cents before 1932, 
Half Cents, Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper Money 
i Thousands of Others to $2500.00 each. Know 
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What Your Coins Worth, Send Dime For World's 
irgest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalogue. Romano- 
Dept. 142, Nantasket, Mass 
) CENT $10—We Buy Certain Coins Common and 
Rare—others worth to $6000; 1864-1865 Indian head 
I _ $100 each; Dimes before 1895, $450; Liberty 
Nickels before 1914, $300; large pennies, $2000; 
encased Postage stamps, $13; Half cents, $275; Half 
cume $175; Quarters, $300; Fractional currencies; 
Paper money; Gold Dollars $1,500; Colonial coins, 
$300; Silver dollars, $4,000; 1933, 50c, $4.00; foreign 
ins, $165, ete. Send 15¢ Today for Illustrated 1937 
in Book, before sending coins. National Coin 
Corporation (6) Springfield, Massachusetts. 


P TO $3 00 EACH for certain Lincoln pennies. 
Large Cents $90.00; Indian Head Cents $50.00; 
Y els before 1914 $100.00; Dimes before 1895 $300.00; 
© purchase and pay highest prices. Keep posted. 
end iS5c for new and interesting complete 28 page 
buying catalog, before sending coins. American 

cin Co., Box 3507-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 








ADIES RESULTS OR NO PAY. Don’t be discouraged 
en nature fails you. Use old reliable D. M. C. vege- 
able Pills. Often end longest overdue abnormally de- 
layed periods, without pain or worry. Act overnight. 
Have been used by thousands of women throughout the 
cour try for over 30 years, with satisfied results. Pure 
and harmless to use. No ill after effects. RESULTS 
‘;UARANTEED or your money refunded in full, if you 
will give them a fair trial. Don’t wait, order a box today. 
You'll thank the day you answered this advertisement. Full 
strength $2.00 box, double strength $3.00 box: for obstinate 
cases, order doublestrength. Sample treatment 25¢e. C.O.D. 
order extra charge of I5e. (Quick service). FREE HEALTH 
INSTRUCTIONS sent with each order. Oceanview Medical 
Products, Box 1709, New Haven, Conn. Dept. M14-3-DP. 
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night and the first lesson cost me my 
whole week’s wages. 


Hoaxer—Did you hear what they do 
with ferry boats when they’re late? 

Butt—No, what? 

Hoaxer—Dock ’em. 





Miss Pilcher—I refused to marry 
Harry two months ago, and he has 
been hitting up the booze ever since. 

Silly Sally—Well, I call that carry- 
ing a celebration too far. 











eg i | MISCELLANEOUS 
COUNTRY STORE WITH POST OFFICE. Only store 
No competition. Doing good business. Trial invited 
Price for land, building, merchandise, fixtures, $490( 
Terms. C. Lothian, Effingham, H 
BLACK WALNUT MEATS. Two pounds sent you, col- 
lect, $1.35. Baker Bros., Beaver Dam, Ky. 


MONUMENTS & TOMBSTONES 


$9 UP. DELIVERED—GUARANTEED. Thousands 

sold. Catalog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, ,A-68, 

Oneco, Plorida. 

—____ NURSERY STOCK __ “ 

WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 

vines 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 


Benton County Nursery Box 511, Rogers Arkansas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘“‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and “Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in tent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6988 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 
PERSONAL 
LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 











wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 
LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 


to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 


HONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 
wealthy. Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 1753-K, 
SanFrancisco California ts 
LONELY? Personal service for particular people. 
Information sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 
fean Correspondence Service, Kingsbridge Station, 
New York City. Loa Ee 
LONELY? 150 Marriageable men-women; Photos 
descriptions—locations. Big Magazine 10c. Stuart's 
Messenger, 157-PF Third, Keyport, New Jersey. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Pree. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, EB 3é27 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. i kd ‘ 
DIVORCES: Consent 1 day; others thirty; American 
Attorney. No publicity. Full information. Box 151, 
Juarez, Mexico, 0 ee 
LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WIiH MONEY, craves 
sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Fila iets a , ; 
REFINED WIDOW worth Ten Thousand anxious to 
marry. Browning Society, Whittier Station, Tulsa, 
Okla 
LONESOME? 
everywhere. 
Brooklyn, N s a, ae 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
sweetheart? Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo 
CONGENIAL GENTLEMAN, HAS MONEY, wants 
sweetheart. Please write. Club 55, Oxford, Pia. 


LONELY? Want a rich wife, or husband? List free 
* Box 1098-C, Los Angeles, California mae S ; 
MEN, WRITE GERMAN CHEMIST, 2026-A N. Clark 
St.. Chicago. Vitality Restored 
eae a PHOTO FINISHING ae 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota eb 7 , 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30 100 reprints $1.00. 16 re- 
prints ard 2 enlargements 30c Dependable, River 
Grove, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed prints 

25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 

pea a ___ TOBACCO 

TOBACCO—FPinest Sweetieaf Chewing or Mellow, 
delightful Smoking—Special Advertising Offer—10 

pounds $1.00 Pay when received United Farms 

Fulton, Kentucky 

ee ie _ WRITERS—SONGS— POEMS 

SEND POR PREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 
of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary 

and market information. If you write poems or 

melodies, Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 

Dept. PAl, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


MARRY RICH Send 10c for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women who wish to 
marry. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 10&-B, Hollywood, Calif. 

















Join select club. Refined member: 
Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
if 
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If Ruptured — 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y, 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing, pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, Neuralgia,” 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances. Get the doctor’s guaranteed prescription 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 


REAL HOPE FOR 














ARTHRITICS ! 


NEURITIS-RHEUMATIC PAINS 
Because LANDONAL is a scientific discovery that 
deals with the cause and not merely the effects as pallia- 





Write today for free informa . 
LAN SALES COMPANY, 
Dept. B-1, 347 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


tives do. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
a Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





or pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write today. &. R. 
Page Co., 300-B14 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mioh. 
oil 


MEN ONLY!?!! 


—anaemics—prostate sufferers! Amazing, new physician's 
formula for lost manhood. GUARANTEED 3. W.C.. Mt. 
Vernon, Georgia states, ‘First treatment I have taken 
that did the work."" Write today. FREE details and 
MONE Y-BACK offer by return mail 

VITALIFE LABS., Dept.Q, North &¥ilywoed, Callf. 








PILADA tor Pt Es 


Wonderful home treatment. 


Nothing like it on the market. Used prominent 
doctors and hospitals Wonderful 
everywhere. Has saved many from 


ms, &1.90 
Post Paid—Money refunded not t e » P 
PILADA KEMEDY CO., P. 0. Box 805-C, Ow 


Prostate Suffei 
Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatien.)” 
and bladder sufferers send ‘or PREE trial pO 


amazing results. Endorsed by dosters 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2. Miami. © ’ 








£ | 
LEARN SECRET of Selling by Mail! Condeet © FF) 
spare time venmgs, r garclems 
located. Dime brings booklet “* wrtunes by Mail *s term 
others started, etc. Belmar, P- 12/7 Cap-Hill Ste.. Denver, 


FREE 
BOOK 










RAISE GUAT FRO. | 


CKYAND! WE Guyt ra 
¥ cers wery. + uy ‘ 
up to $65 dozen. wen ae : ‘yD. 
AMERICAN FROG CANKING 
Dept. 145-W. Orleans. 
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PRINCIPAL SUM 


LIMITED SICKNESS and ACCIDENT POLICY 


~*~ 

































UPPOSE you meet with an accident o1 


sickness tonight—will. your income TOTAL PREMIUM 


d continue? Remember, few escape without 
accident—and none of us can tell what ONLY oo A YEAR 
tomorrow holds for us. The newspapers 2 
» are filled with hundreds of accounts of 





ome of the Features=a=<_ : 
of This Poliey 


No Medical Examination 
No Dues No Assessments 








5) tra _— and ee. Automobile Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 
: accidents, particularly, are growing more - ” : 
: frequent every month. It is unwise to ‘ . ‘ MEN AND WOMEN 
i gamble with fate, when the next moment ye and Gems ieee oe SE 16 to 69 Years Accepted 
£ may bring disaster. nelude thout Extra Charge : : 
NOW IS THE TIME TO Pays $25 Weekly Benefit. for stated dis- $10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 
PROTECT YOURSELF ! abling injuries sustained while riding in 


$10.000 Loss of hands, feet 


oO iving : rate ¢ ) > : 
r driving a private automobile or by or eyesight 


, « ant vir: > jl]_-w , . . . 
If Youesuddenty became ill—would your  peing struck by any moving conveyance. 

















infome stop? What if you suffered from a - T «20 ; 
FP 1bbar preumowia, an appendicitis opera- A SUDDEN ACCIDENT! $25 Weekly Benefit 
tion, Or ar #f the many common ills A SUDDEN ILLNESS! for Stated Accidents and Sickness ; 
; which are vered in this unusual policy; rs ; 9 i 
wouldn * ‘ easier and convalesce am you say neither will happen to you? Saeme? a ~_o po Emer r 
ee outck|" a ‘' sda 3 ’ P ency Benefit ar or Tr features 4 
mer ‘ l re: ae tc Ang . a ie — Then don’t delay another day. Protect fo help in a of neod- all chearty oten j 
pas ee di Neds < P fi rom your’ yourself by insuring in the largest and in policy. This is a simple and under- % 
. anes he , is —. oem ma! bur- oldest exclusive Accident and Health Tn- standable policy—without complicated or 
; : pase OF * personal tragedy! surance Company in America. Send the a ote —— +h lB ns 
‘ 3 Boy : . r > r > lat every word means——and every wort 
4h: en . coupon NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED lat every word - 
\ tal Ceupor te}eWa__. BOOK “CASH OR SYMPATHY,” giving J MOS exactly what it says. 
Wee 2 FREE OPPA let Cash cz Sympathy complete information about our new Over $22.000,000 
: y $10,000 Accident and Sick Policy ; 
: “h American Accident Insurance Company elu, Accident and Sickness olicy. Paid in Claims feu 
}? ay fitle Bidg., Newark, N. J. . 
J 9 ‘ Under Direct Supervision of 47 State Insurance Departments 


i tlenien, 

i“ t no f0st t6 re mail copy of your FRER 
Oklet “CASH Sympathy.” There is no 

i Migation 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company of America 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
578 Title Bidg.. Newark, New Jersey 
Established 1886—50 Years NS) AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 


vulbiidel hehehehehe. See eee eee ee 2 2 2 
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